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"  If  I  propose  to  you  an  idea  or  self- realising  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution which  shall  manifest  itself  as  in  existence  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present ;  ...  if  this  idea,  not  only  like  a  kaleido- 
scope shall  reduce  all  the  miscellaneous  fragments  into  order,  but 
shall  also  minister  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  light,  for  working 
out  the  bright  thought,  and  bringing  the  glorious  embryo  to  a  perfect 
birth :  then,  I  think,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  idea  whkh  led  to 
this  is  not  only  true,  hut  tlie  only  truth.  ...  In  order  to  make 
music,  you  must  know  how  to  play ;  in  order  to  make  your  facts 
speak  truth,  you  must  hnoio  vihai  the  truth  is  which  ought  to  he  2-)roved 
— the  ideal  truth — the  truth  which  zoas  consciously  or  ^iticonsciously, 
strongly  or  xveahly,  wisely  or  hlindly,  intended  at  all  timni.'''' 

— S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


INTEODUCTIOK 

Although  all  nations,  and  even  all  tribes,  profess 
some  sort  of  religion,  yet  there  prevails  an  extreme 
uncertainty  as  to  its  purpose,  and  as  to  the  means 
or  mode  under  which  such  purpose  is  to  be  realised. 
This  is  the  more  singular  because  people  do  not 
seem  generally  to  be  aware  of  it  themselves.  The 
fact  is,  that  men  naturally  dislike  precise  knowledge 
with  respect  to  religion.  They  prefer  loose  and  in- 
definite notions,  which  do  not  perplex  them  by  con- 
siderations away  from  those  objects  in  which  alone 
they  take  a  profound  interest.  This  will  appear 
manifest  even  under  a  very  general  investigation  of 
the  character  of  religion  as  usually  professed  and 
practised  among  human  beings,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  subject  to  which  our  attention  is  now  more 
specially  to  be  directed. 
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Eeligion,  then,  like  every  other  pursuit,  is  pro- 
secuted under  all  its  forms  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
happiness ;  *  but  as  to  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that 
happiness  which  religion  affords,  or  the  mode  of  at- 
taining it,  there  are  innumerable  diversities  of  opin- 
ion. All  are  convinced,  no  doubt,  that  relationships 
subsist  amongj  intelligent  beinc^s,  and  that  on  the 
practical  realisation  of  these  our  happiness  in  this 
world  must  in  a  great  measure  depend.f  But  what 
the  true  nature  of  these  relationships  may  be,  or 
what  the  precise  obligations  which  bind  us  to  ob- 
serve them,  is  appreciated  only  to  a  very  limited 

*  See  Appendix. 

t  The  intellectual  laws  of  our  natures,  and  the  spiritual  or  moral 
laws  of  our  natures,  and  the  physical  laws  of  our  natures,  though 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  are  quite  different  species 
of  laws,  and  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  religion  or 
morality  they  must  be  carefully  discriminated.  This,  indeed,  has 
been  one  great  cause  of  error  in  speculations  on  man's  spiritual 
and  moral  nature.  The  spiritual  or  moral  laws  of  our  natures 
regard  chiefly  our  relationships  to  others,  or  more  generall}'-  our 
fitness  for  the  realisation  of  the  position  which  we  occupy  in  the 
world  with  a  view  to  the  highest  happiness  of  ourselves  and 
others.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  nothing  which  we  can  do  can  be 
supposed  to  add  to  the  blessedness  of  God.  Yet  we  must  assume 
that  the  Supreme  Being  regards  with  complacency  our  realisation 
of  the  relationship  under  which  we  are  connected  with  him,  and 
blesses  us  with  the  highest  blessedness  in  our  efforts  at  realising  it. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  in  connection  with  this,  that  wil- 
fully to  break  any  natural  law,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral, 
is  to  sin  against  God,  so  that  in  the  same  act  we  may  violate 
several  kinds  of  law,  and  indeed  generally  do  so.  Of  course, 
morality,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  observance  of  the  spiritual  laws 
of  our  nature. 
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extent  and  under  a  very  indefinite  form,  while  be- 
yond this  all  seems  involved  in  confusion.  The 
higher  morality  under  which  men  are  connected  with 
their  God  has,  apart  from  revelation,  practically 
vanished.  Hence  religion,  though  recognised  vaguely 
as  a  something  which  the  very  constitution  of  our 
natures  forces  on  our  attention,  quickly  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  became  a  mere  mass  of  supersti- 
tion. It  consisted  in  little  more  than  a  recognition  of 
unseen  spiritual  power.  Its  principles  w^ere  therefore 
perfectly  uncertain.  Not  only  no  two  nations,  but 
hardly  two  individuals,  could  be  found  entertaining 
the  same  views  with  respect  to  them.  In  this  we 
find  made  manifest  the  necessity  of  a  revelation. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  revelation 
has  by  no  means  obviated  the  evil,  and  the  cause 
of  this  will  appear  as  we  evolve  the  subject  in 
detail. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  observed  that  our 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of — in  some  measure,  at 
all  events — realising  our  human  relationships,  is 
forced  on  us  by  continual  experience.  We  are 
every  instant  made  aware  of  our  dependence  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  upon  one  another,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  that  there  is  for  manifesting  a 
degree  of  courtesy  and  kindness  to  one  another  in 
order  to  secure  mutual  assistance  and  support.  A 
consciousness  of  sympathy  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
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moreover,  intensifies  this  experience,  and,  as  matter 
of  feeling,  thus  carries  our  sense  of  relationship 
with  them  considerably  farther.  We  are  thereby 
prompted  to  acts  of  kindness  which  the  mere  ne- 
cessities of  our  mutual  wants  would  not  enforce. 
But  at  this  point  our  convictions  become  mixed  up 
with  disturbing  considerations.  In  what  Scripture 
calls  man's  unregenerate  state,  the  power  of  sympathy 
is  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  action  of  selfishness. 
When  the  gratification  arising  from  the  practical 
exercise  of  sympathy  seems  likely  to  afford  imme- 
diate happiness,  we  indulge  it ;  but  when  there  is 
a  strong  counter-temptation  arising  from  the  pros- 
pect of  more  intense  personal  gratification,  selfish- 
ness in  our  unregenerate  state  necessarily  proves 
victorious.  This  is  perpetually  exemplified  in  actual 
life.  We  feel  sympathy  and  selfishness  at  war  with 
each  other.*  Sympathy,  however,  while  we  continue 
unregenerate,  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  from  that 
habitual  indulgence  of  selfishness  which  is  generated 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  world.  These 
conditions  begin  from  the  beginning,  for  children 
are  actually  trained  in  selfishness  by  the  example 
of  those  around  them  acting  on  and  fostering  the 
tendencies  of  their  desires. 

Unless  some  other  motive,  therefore,  can  be  in- 
troduced, intensifying  the  power  of  sympathy,  its 
*  Rom.  i.  23. 
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influence  must  in  a  great  measure  ultimately  die 
away.  Those  relations  which  ought  to  bind  us  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  consequently  in  the  absence 
of  the  operation  of  such  a  motive,  are  thus  gradu- 
ally subverted  more  and  more,  partly  under  an  im- 
pression that  our  sympathies  arc  not  thoroughly  re- 
cijJTocated.  We  thus  ultimately  cease  almost  to  care 
for  any  one,  except  it  may  be  our  own  families,  or 
generally  those  whose  happiness,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  selfishness,  involves  our  own.  We  become  in 
thus  far  isolated  portions  of  the  moral  world,  living 
almost  exclusively  for  ourselves.  Our  enjoyment 
of  life  is  very  much  limited  to  the  gratification  of 
sensuality  and  worldliness,  the  higher  and  nobler 
happiness  involved  in  moral  gratification  being 
absorbed  in  the  progressively -growing  supremacy 
of  our  selfish  propensities.*  We  are,  no  doubt, 
still  conscious  of  our  dependence  on  others,  and 
we  consequently  endeavour  to  win  their  favour  by 
more  or  less  hypocritical  pretences.  We,  in  other 
words,  profess  a  love  for  others  far  beyond  that 
which  we  actually  feel,  so  that  a  mutual  practice 
of  such  ii7iconseious  hypocrisy  becomes  the  only 
means  of  holding  the  parts  of  the  social  universe 

*  People  under  such  circumstances  often  and  loudly  profess 
religion,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  them  in  the  least 
degree  less  selfish.  As  we  shall  find,  their  real  faith  is  not  only 
not  Christianity,  but  the  very  reverse,  althougli  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  they  may  not  know  it. 
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together.  But  all  are,  during  this  time,  mainly 
seeking  their  own  gratification,  and  only  assisting 
others  in  so  far  as  may  seem  necessary  for  giving 
some  degree  of  sanction  to  their  professions.  The 
highest  species  of  happiness  is  thus  substantively 
annihilated. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this. 
Our  unregenerate  nature  is  the  result  either  of  igno- 
rance or  non-appreciation  of  the  relationship  bind- 
ing us  to  our  God.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
ascertained  by  all  experience,  that  in  our  natural 
state,  almost  all  sense  of  the  power  of  this  relation- 
ship has  practically  vanished.  As  has  been  said, 
we  retain,  even  in  our  most  degraded  state,  some 
remnant  of  sympathy  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
but  almost  all  sense  of  love  of  and  trust  in  our  God 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  It  is  recognised  in- 
tellectually, no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  so  soon 
as  w^e  discover  that  there  are  essential  wants  of  our 
natures  such  as  no  power,  save  that  of  God,  can 
supply.  But  it  is  not  felt  as  an  operative  principle, 
and  consequently  produces  little  or  no  effect  practi- 
cally on  our  characters. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  we 
can  have  no  sufficient  motive  for  struggling  against 
selfishness,*   since    selfishness    affords    us    greater 

*  We  mean  "by  selfishness  not  self-love,  Init  self-love  subordi- 
nating the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures.     Sympathy,  on  the  other 
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happiness  than  a  sympathy  which,  at  the  best, 
could  not  meet  our  wants,  and  for  which,  judging 
from  experience  and  from  our  own  feelings  towards 
others,  we  expect  no  adequate  return.  Our  fellow- 
creatures  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  preserve  us 
even  from  the  calamities  of  life,  and  if  they  had 
the  power,  they  have  rarely  the  inclination,  where 
it  would  at  all  interfere  with  their  oivn  interests. 
Human  beings  therefore  necessarily  violate  the 
relationships  which  connect  them  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures, when  the  happiness  derivable  from 
selfish  gratification  is  believed  to  exceed  that  which 
the  indulgence  of  sympathy  towards  others  could 
afford.  It  is  only  when  we  realise  an  assurance 
that  the  indulgence  of  sympathy  is  uniting  us  with 
our  God,  and  thus  blessing  us  in  time,  and  through 
eternity,  that  it  acquires  an  influence  which  selfish- 
ness cannot  resist.     As  this  assurance  grows  in  the 


growing  delight  which  it  involves,  the  power  of 
selfishness  is  consequently  diminished,  and  the 
spirit  of  love  is  becoming  the  regulating  principle 
of  our  natures,  restoring  their  primitive  cha.racter, 
and  thus  practically  realising  our  relationship  with 
our  brethren,  in  reconstituting  our  relationship  with 
Him  ivho  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  only  true  foundation 

hand,  is  so  feeling  with  our  fellow-creatures  as  that  their  feelings 
become  actually  ours  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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of  the  duty  which  we  owe  even  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. It  consists  in  guaranteeing  to  those  who 
rightly  perform  it  the  highest  possible  happiness. 
God  alone  can  bestow  this,  and  He  does  bestow  it 
in  assuring  us  by  experience  of  His  restoration  to 
us  as  our  Father  and  our  Friend,  through  the  bles- 
sedness which  entire  trust  in  Him  and  the  spirit 
of  love  thereby  generated,  infuses  into  our  souls. 
Every  kind  feeling  thus  becomes  hap;piness  in  itself, 
and  implies  a  fuller  and  fuller  enjoyment  as  our 
duties  are  more  perfectly  realised.  There  are  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  intense  and  permanent 
happiness  ;  and  if  we  seek  it  by  these  means,  we 
are  certain  that  it  may  be  procured.  The  language 
of  Scripture  is  explicit  and  unmistakable.  "  Ask," 
it  says,  "  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  The 
promise  is  therefore  full  and  free.  The  details  of 
this  subject,  however,  will  be  afterwards  considered. 
At  present  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  general 
fact,  and  as  to  this  there  seems  no  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  If  perfect  and  permanent  hap- 
piness is  to  be  realised  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  realisation  of  thorough  confidence  in  a  supreme 
power. 

Until,  therefore,  we  have  begun  to  realise  some 
sense  of  confidence  in  God,  the  full  and  true  nature 
of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  others  can  only  be 
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imperfectly  understood,  and  the  nature  of  our  obli- 
gation to  perform  them  can  only  be  known  as  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  assumption.  Under  such 
circumstances  our  religion  must  be  of  the  same  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  kind.  We  no  doubt  will 
have  an  intuitive  conviction  that  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  religion  or  another,  because  we  are 
conscious  of  wants  which  a  Being  or  Beings  superior 
to  ourselves  alone  can  satisfy,  and  desires,  conse- 
quently, which  such  Being  or  Beings  are  alone  com- 
petent to  supply.  But  our  motives  must  be  inde- 
finite just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  such  Being  or  Beings, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  them.* 

We  thus  have  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
not  only  religion  generally,  but  even  Christianity 
itself,  should  be  to  many  of  those  who  profess  it  a 

*  All  this  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  attainment  of  the 
high  and  permanent  happiness  which  we  seek  is  possible  ;  for  if 
not,  then  human  nature  is  an  utter  delusion,  which  human  beings, 
at  all  events,  cannot  believe.  It  would  be  just  as  possible  for 
them  to  believe  themselves  non-existent,  which  indeed  would  he  a 
form  of  the  same  thing.  The  very  idea  is  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory, yet  it  was  the  only  conclusion  at  which  the  ancients  could 
arrive.  There  is  a  most  striking  passage  to  this  effect  in  the 
elder  Pliny,  who  says,  in  his  Natural  History  (i.  7,  1 ),  "  Man  is 
full  of  desires  and  wants  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never  be 
satisfied.  Man's  nature  is  a  lie  !  "  This  is  the  wild  cry  of  despair, 
sent  forth  by  a  powerful  but  a  sceptical  thinker.  In  that  which 
is  indicated  to  man  by  an  essential  law  of  his  nature,  he  has  the 
voice  of  nature  assuring  him  that  such  happiness  exists,  and  may 
be  found. 
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mere  arbitrary  system.  For  to  those  who  do  not 
know  that  the  grand  object  of  religion  is  the  highest 
and  most  intense  happiness,  and  who  also  do  not 
know  in  what  this  highest  and  most  intense  happi- 
ness consists,  Christianity  is  merely  an  agglomera- 
tion of  details — a  system  derived  from  instructors, 
apart  from  any  rational  principle,  or  of  wild  conjec- 
ture framed  out  of  vague  speculations.  Hence  the 
variety  of  opinions  among  Christians  as  to  what 
religion  really  is,  and  hence,  of  course,  the  multi- 
tude of  sects  embraced  by  what  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Each  of  these  regards  some  particular 
or  particulars  as  of  essential  importance  which  the 
others  consider  as  of  no  material  importance  or  re- 
j)udiate  altogether.  They  are  thus  alienated  from 
each  other,  and  frequently  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ^> 
hate  one  another  with  bitterness.  Having  no, 
common  idea  of  the  precise  object  of  that  which 
they  profess  to  be  their  common  faith,  they  consider 
those  who  differ  from  them  as  enemies  of  God,  and 
as  falsely  charging  themselves  with  errors  which 
imply  exclusion  from  salvation.  They  may  not 
indeed  allow  this,  but  their  whole  conduct  and 
language  inevitably  lead  to  this  conclusion.* 

*  It  is  evident  that  no  sj'stem  can  be  true  which  may  have 
a  variety  of  meanings.  Unless,  therefore,  Christianity  can  be 
clearly  reduced  to  one  main  object,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all 
in  the  same  sense,  it  either  cannot  be  true,  or  there  must  be  some 
misconception  as  to  the  mode  in  ivhich  it  is  interpreted.     "We  admit 
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This  miserable  state  of  things  is  evidently  incap- 
able of  remedy  under  the  assumption  that  Chris- 
tianity is  an  arbitrary  scheme  ;  because  under  such 
an  assumption  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  is  of  real  importance  for  working  out  our 
salvation,  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
there  can  he  no  common  principle  for  guiding  us  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scriptitre.  Every  one  accord- 
ingly interprets  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
education  which  he  has  received,  or  according  to 
some  capricious  theory  which  his  own  speculations 
may  have  suggested.     People  thus  come  to  regard 

that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  opinions  among  Christians 
as  to  what  the  object  of  Christianity  is,  there  is  a  certain  vague 
sense  of  some  common  principle.  But  it  is  so  vague  as  only  to 
indicate  that  such  a  principle  actually  exists,  and  hardly  serves 
any  practical  purpose.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  Christian 
sects  are  more  alienated  from  one  another  than  from  the  heathen, 
as  if  their  differences  were  more  objectionable  than  if  they  denied 
Christ  altogether  !  The  grand  advantage  which  Papacy  enjoys  is 
in  its  appealing  to  a  common  interpreter  of  Scripture.  With 
the  Papists,  the  Church  interprets  Scripture,  and  in  any  doubt 
they  can  appeal  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Church.  Need  we 
wonder  that  multitudes,  even  of  thinking  men,  should  take 
refuge  in  a  denomination  which  at  least  gives  them  some  cer- 
tainty, however  weak  may  be  the  basis  on  which  the  claim  rests  ? 
They  cannot  throw  aside  religion  altogether,  while  they  find  that 
Protestantism  inteqorets  Scripture  in  an  infinity  of  different 
ways  !  The  Koman  Catholics  are  perfectly  right  that  we  must 
have  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  if  Christianity  is  to  be  anything 
save  a  congeries  of  unchristian  sects  ;  but  the  interpreter  is  not  to 
he  any  man  or  body  of  men,  hut  tliat  natural  rcliyion  ichich  God 
has  given  in  reason  and  in  2^'rovldence,  according  to  the  distinct 
authority  of  Scripture  itself. 
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the  sense  of  Scripture  as  self-evident  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  unco7isciously  giving  it  a  sense  cor- 
respo7iding  to  their  own  'predetermined  oimiions. 
It  is  thus  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting systems,  or  to  determine  with  certainty 
which  of  them  is  true,  or  which  more  or  less  erro- 
neous. Each  no  doubt  triumphantly  appeals  to 
Scripture,  but  the  appeal  is  made  by  each  to  a  sense 
of  Scripture  attained  under  his  oion  special  principle 
of  interpretation.  In  this  way  Scripture  speaks  to 
the  advocates  of  each  system  in  different  terms. 
They  give  it  entirely  different  meanings,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  in  perfect  honesty  of  purpose.  Hence 
new  sects  are  formed,  just  as  individuals  are  led  by 
their  respective  tendencies,  dispositions,  or  circum- 
stances to  adopt  new  principles  of  interpretation. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  prove  any  of  them  to  be  wrong, 
so  long  as  a  common  principle  of  interpretation  fails 
to  he  recognised.  There  thus  seems  no  limit  to  the 
evil.  We  are  perpetually  multiplying,  not  merely 
the  forms,  but  the  kinds  of  Christianity.  We  can- 
not wonder,  then,  that  infidels  should  point  to  such 
a  state  of  things  with  triumph,  as  they  plausibly 
ask  how  others  can  be  required  to  assent  to  a 
system  with  respect  to  the  essentials  of  which  its 
own  disciples  differ  so  widely  that  there  are  likely 
to  be  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  individuals 
professing  it  ?    This  is  the  stronghold  of  practical 
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infidelity.*  It  does  not  really  derive  its  strength, 
from  any  objection  either  to  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity or  to  Christianity  on  its  own  merits,  as  it 
develops  its  own  theory,  but  from  the  uncertainty 
which  prevails  in  the  Christian  world  as  to  what  the 
precise  object  of  Christianity  is,  and  of  course,  conse- 
quently, as  to  the  precise  means  of  its  realisation.-f- 

*  The  very  same  thing  may  be  said  as  to  morality.  The  theories 
with  respect  to  its  foundation  are  innumerable.  Nay,  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  any^vhere  o,  precise  definition  of  what  morality 
means.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  means  of  determin- 
ing what  morality  is,  and  what  are  its  foundations,  so  as  to  satisfy 
ever}''  reasonable  person.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  true  science  of  morality,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say  that  morality  is  a  mere  delusion  and  a 
lie. 

+  There  has  been  a  considerable  apparent  tendency  to  union 
exhibited  among  Presbyterian  Churches  during  the  last  few  years. 
We  have  the  proposed  union  betwixt  the  Free  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  the  union  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  in  Australia,  and  the  proposed  union  of  Pres- 
byterian Churches  in  Canada.  But  the  argument  in  the  text  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  such  cases.  For  none  of 
them  tell  us  ivhy  the  points  deemed  of  essential  imjjortance  a  few 
years  ago  are  considered  of  no  importance  now.  They  seem  not  to 
give  up  those  points  as  having  little  bearing  on  the  object  of 
Christianity,  but  to  shelve  them.  Hence  one  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  their  unions  or  proposed  unions  have  some  unde- 
clared purpose.  They  prove,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
as  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  union  if  the  contest  against 
infidelity  is  to  be  maintained.  The  tendency,  at  all  events,  is  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  proves  most  strikingly  the  necessity 
of  discovering  and  fully  explaining  the  real  principle  of  union  ; 
for,  apart  from  this,  such  mere  arbitrary  unions  cannot  be  per- 
manent. The  evil  must  break  out  in  some  other  direction,  and 
probably  under  a  more  imbittered  form  than  before.     Deeply 
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Now,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  meeting  this 
evil,  it  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  observed  that 
the  assumption  to  which  we  have  adverted  is 
altogether  erroneous.  Christianity  is  no  more  an 
arbitrary  system  than  the  theory  of  moral  science  is 
an  arbitrary  system.  It  is  simply  a  carrying  forth 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man, 
under  a  clmngccl  condition  of  tilings.  It  is  the  science, 
therefore,  which  teaches  men  to  understand  both  the 
nature  of  their  relationships  with  intelligent  beings 
under  that  changed  condition  of  things,  and  the 
means  which  have  been  provided  for  enabling  us  to 
realise  them.  It  thus  affords  an  assurance  of  the 
most  perfect  and  permanent  happiness  of  which 
their  natures  are  susceptible,  to  all  who  choose  to 

interested  as  I  am  in  the  Church,  of  England,  I  regret  to  say  that 
her  efforts  in  this  direction,  though  conspicuously  indicating  her 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  unity,  have  been  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  union  with  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Catholic  Churches, 
proposed  by  one  of  her  sections,  simply  indicates  an  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  only  object  which  renders  Christianity  worth  having. 
Such  a  union  would  be  a  step  backwards,  and  consequently  a 
step  towards  the  annihilation  of  Christianity  altogether.  Some 
indications  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit  as  to  this  matter  have  been 
recently  displayed  by  another  section  of  the  Church,  but  with  a 
painful  timidity  which  we  hope  will  soon  give  way  to  a  firmer 
avowal  of  principle.  It  cannot  be  that  a  Church  which  mani- 
fests so  great  liberality  as  to  doctrine  should  hold  such  narrow 
views  as  to  the  comparatively,  trifling  question  of  forms  and  eccle- 
siastical orders.  It  needs  but  a  determined  move  on  the  part  of 
some  of  her  chiefs,  and  the  Church  of  England  will  lead  the 
Christianisatiou  of  the  world. 
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make  it  available.  The  notion  that  Christianity  is 
an  arbitrary  system,  has  arisen  from  an  entire  mis- 
conception as  to  the  nature  of  that  happiness  lohich 
it  promises.  This  misconception  again  originates  in 
the  almost  irresistible  strength  which  our  desire  for 
worldly  gratifications  has  acquired  hy  that  alienation 
from  God  which  characterises  our  changed  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  really  to  be  attributed  to  any  defi- 
ciency in  Scripture,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  as 
explicit  on  the  subject  as  it  is  possible  for  language 
to  be.  But  no  form  of  language  can  accurately 
convey  the  precise  truth  to  those  whose  minds  are 
not  in  a  fitting  condition  to  receive  it,  and  who 
therefore  can  neither  perfectly  understand  it,  nor 
would  be  willing  to  make  it  practically  available 
even  if  they  did  understand  it.  Hence  the  full 
sense  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  object  of  Chris- 
tianity is  only  appreciated  by  degrees,  as  the  human 
mind  progresses  in  the  growth  of  a  higher  moral 
intelligence.  No  doubt  men  comparatively  low  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  may  feel  the  object  of 
Christianity,  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
a  rational  appreciation  of  its  character,  and  evi- 
dently implies  the  faith  of  a  lower  class  of  mind.* 

*  There  are  many  professing  Christians,  as  will  appear  more 
fully  afterwards,  who  hardly  know  anything  whatever  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  who  yet  feel  that  Chris- 
tianity is  to  them  a  source  of  the  highest  happiness.  These, 
however  ignorant— i  e, ,  however  low  may  be  the  class  of  their 
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The  mass  of  mankind,  indeed,  hitherto  have  been 
found  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  glory 
and  blessedness  of  a  high  spirituality. 

Hence  the  intense  and  permanent  happiness 
promised  by  Christianity  under  the  names  of 
"  heaven,  salvation,  and  the  exceeding  great  re- 
ward," has  hardly  ever  been  philosophically  ex- 
plained. It  has  been  regarded  generally  as  some 
species  of  undefined  enjoyment,  probably  of  a 
similar  sort  with  those  gratifications  which  men 
desire  as  mere  creatures  of  the  world.  This  was  a 
result  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  unregenerate 
mind,  as  is  proved  by  the  dogmas  of  false  religions 
on  the  subject.  For  these  systems  of  false  religions 
only  point  to  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  as 
motives  through  which  the  human  mind  is  to  be 
acted  upon.     There  are  no  exceptions.     All  false 

minds — may  "be  real  Christians,  and  may  realise  the  purpose  of 
Christianity  without  having  ever  had  anything  like  a  clear 
intellectual  conception  of  its  theory.  A  progressive  knowledge 
of  its  theory  is  only  absolutely  essential  as  men  advance  in 
intelligence,  and  thus  are  necessarily  led  to  seek  a  knowledge  of 
principles,  without  which  their  faith  would  be  deficient  in  its  basis. 
The  very  same  thing  is  true  of  all  other  subjects  and  sciences. 
Authority  is  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  the  belief  of  the  ignorant, 
but  it  can  never  constitute  an  efficient  basis  for  the  belief  of  those 
who  have  begun  to  accustom  themselves  to  original  thought. 
The  great  risk  in  religion  is,  that  comparatively  illiterate  and 
ignorant  people  may  be  led  to  attach  a  value  to  mere  incidents 
and  accidents,  so  as  to  draw  them  away  from  faith  in  the  real  end 
and  object  of  Christianity,  to  what  they  imagine  to  he  faith  in  its 
accessories. 
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religions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  other 
respects,  are,  in  so  far  as  this  particular  is  con- 
cerned, perfectly  at  one.  Their  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  entirely  of  a  sensual,  or  at  all  events  of 
a  worldly  and  selfish  character.  Such  are  the 
Elysium  and  the  Tartarus  of  the  ancients,  and  such 
the  Paradise  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  consequently,  that  the  language  of 
Scripture,  however  explicit,  was  insufficient  to 
obviate  this  error,  until  intelligence  had  so  far 
progressed  as  to  ascertain  the  true  principle  of 
interpreting  its  language.  Those  who  cannot  ap- 
preciate this  principle  may  to  a  certain  extent  fed 
the  sense  of  the  language  of  Scripture  under  the 
action  of  higher  influences,  but  its  meaning  intd- 
hctually  would  remain  as  vague  to  them  as  before. 
Hence  it  is  possible  to  live  a  Christian  life  without 
having  any  precise  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian theory,  though  this  can  only  be  the  case  with 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  seek  for  principles. 

This,  accordingly,  is  found  to  be  the  fact :  There 
have  been  many  real  Christians  in  feeling  through 
all  ages  of  Christian  history,  but  it  is  only  as 
intelligence  has  progressed  in  more  recent  times 
that  the  true  character  of  the  Christian  scheme  has 
begun  intellectually  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  We 
have  in  this  an  additional  manifestation  of  the  fitness 
of  Christianity  for  all  ages.     Its  spiritual  character 

B 
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develops  with  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
human  mind.  So  long  as  the  theories  of  ordinary 
science  were  uncertain,  and  the  scientific  world  was 
thus  divided  into  sects,  the  differences  existing 
among  Christians  were  regarded  as  analogous  to 
those  existing  among  scientific  men  on  other  sub- 
jects, and  consequently  as  of  little  importance. 
But  when  physical  science  assumed  a  definite  form, 
and  when  the  conclusions  of  each  science,  so  far  as 
each  reached,  were  becoming  precise  and  almost 
indisputable,  the  wide  and  irreconcilable  differences 
in  the  Christian  world  as  to  the  purpose  and  power 
of  religion,  necessarily  generated  doubts  either  as  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  or  as  to  the  mode 
under  which  inquiries  into  its  johilosophical  char- 
acter had  been  prosecuted.  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  while  other  sciences  were  advancing  more 
and  more  towards  unity,  the  most  important  of  all 
sciences  should  be  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
certain and  imsettled,  both  as  to  its  object  and  as  to 
the  means  of  realising  that  object.*  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that,  from  the  time  in  which  the 
introduction  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  philoso- 

*  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected,  since  re- 
ligion not  only  involves  more  profound  considerations  than  any 
other  subject,  but  is  often  opposed  to  prejudices  far  greater  than 
any  with  which  other  subjects  had  to  contend.  Y^et  we  know 
how  much  even  the  lesser  prejudices  affecting  i^hysical  sciences 
have  retarded  their  progress,  and  these  too  not  always  scientific, 
but  sometimes  flowing  from  false  theories  of  religion. 
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phising  gave  a  higher  character  to  physical  science, 
a  growing  tendency  to  religious  infidelity  has  been 
generated.  This  at  first  manifested  itself  in  the 
form  of  direct  attacks  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  these  failed.  Many  objections  were 
no  doubt  taken  to  incidental  points  in  the  details 
of  Scripture,  and  metaphysical  doubts  suggested  as 
to  the  possibility  of  supernatural  phenomena  ;  but 
these  can  hardly  be  considered  as  deserving  a 
higher  character  than  that  of  clever  and  ingenious 
speculations.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed which  is  calculated  to  shake  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  general  strength  of  the  Chris- 
tian evidences.  No  theory  has  ever  heen  invented, 
which  could  even  plaiisihly  explain  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  an  age  as  that  in  which  it  arose,  or 
its  subsequent  propagation  among  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  tvo7id,  and  that  almost  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  its  jperfect  adaptation  to 
human  nature,  except  under  the  assumption  that 
it  ivas  given  hy  God.  No  attempt,  consequently,  has 
been  ever  made  at  substituting  a  better  theory  of 
religion  in  its  room  ;  and  as  some  sort  of  religion 
seems  an  absolute  necessity  to  man,  Christianity 
has  continued  to  be  professed  at  all  events  every- 
where by  civilised  nations,  and  is  gradually  pro- 
pagated more  and  more  widely  as  civilisation  is 
gradually  extending  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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Still  the  difficulty  has  continued  to  be  felt  with 
respect  to  what  religion  actually  is,  and  what  is  its 
precise  object.  There  are  so  many  denominations, 
differing  as  to  points  which  they  profess  at  all 
events  to  be  of  such  essential  importance  as  to 
justify  separation  from  one  another,  that  men's 
minds  have  become  more  and  more  perplexed  and 
confounded.  The  result  has  more  recently  been  an 
extensive  manifestation  of  infidelity  in  the  shape 
of  indifferentism.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  are  indeed  multitudes  of  professing  Christians, 
not  merely  among  the  laity,  but  even  among  the 
clergy,  who  do  not  in  any  proper  sense  believe  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  They  believe  that  it  may 
he  true,  but  they  do  not  thoroughly  believe  that  it 
is  true.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  always,  or 
perhaps  generally,  conscious  of  this.  The  difference 
between  the  possibility  of  a  system  being  true,  and 
its  actually  being  true,  is  often  so  very  slight  where 
a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  self-interest  or  of 
prejudice,  that  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
determine  whether  his  impression  be  of  the  one 
kind  or  the  other.  In  a  large  number  of  instances, 
however,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  so  far  as  the  onlooker  is  concerned.  The 
question  is  settled  beyond  doubt,  from  the  spirit  of 
indifference  by  which  in  a  mass  of  cases  Christian 
profession  is  so  manifestly  characterised.     At  the 
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same  time  there  have  been,  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
thousands  on  thousands  who  "  do  not  bow  the  knee 
to  Baal,"  and  who  fed  the  truth  of  Christianity  even 
when  they  do  not  accurately  appreciate  its  theory. 
But  this  does  not  at  all  impugn  the  fact  that  multi- 
tudes do  little  more  than  profess  Christianity  as  a 
matter  of  form.  They  are  content  to  take  their 
chance  of  any  good  that  it  may  do  them  by  observ- 
ing its  external  requirements ;  and  they  would  even 
willingly  enough  multiply  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
modes  of  worship — nay,  they  are  occasionally  pre- 
pared in  so  far  to  modify  their  conduct  in  life  to 
suit  its  principles.  But  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
they  have  none;  and  the  very  idea  of  entire  trust  in 
God,  founded  on  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness,  as 
a  practical  doctrine,  is  to  them  a  mere  theory  of 
fanaticism. 

All  this,  as  we  have  indicated,  has  led  to  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  if  Christianity  be  true  then 
men  must  have  erred  in  their  mode  of  studying  it. 
Indeed  it  is  very  generally  believed  among  intelli- 
gent Christians,  that  there  is  need  of  as  great  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  studying  Christianity  as  was 
made  in  the  mode  of  studying  physical  philosophy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  there  is  no  small  truth 
in  this.  For  just  as  physical  philosophy  was  stud- 
ied before  the  seventeenth  century  under  foregone 
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theories,  and  tlius  all  facts  were  distorted  to  agree 
vjith  those  theories,  so  has  it  been  age  after  age  with 
Christianity.  Instead  of  regarding  Christianity  as 
a  scheme  intended  to  work  out  the  same  object  as 
God  had  in  view  from  the  beginning  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
entirely  new  system,  having  an  entirely  different 
object,  and  consequently  having  nothing  to  do  with 
that  natural  religion  which  was  given  as  man's 
primary  guide.  Indeed,  absurd  and  contradictory 
as  it  manifestly  is,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  who  profess,  and  in  a  certain  sense  sincerely 
profess,  Christianity,  do  not  believe  in  such  a  thing 
as  natural  religion !  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  anything  in  the  constitution 
of  nature  or  the  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
which  gives  the  slightest  means  of  discovering 
God's  purpose  in  our  creation!  The  consequence 
is,  that  they  can  have  no  possible  i^finciple  oy  tvhich 
the  language  of  Scripture  coidd  he  interpreted.  For 
the  language  of  the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  the 
reason  and   condition   of  intelligent  beings,*  and 

*  It  is  evident  that  as  language  in  every  case  can  only  be  un- 
derstood through  reason  connecting  it  with  our  primary  feelings, 
the  language  of  Scripture  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  way. 
No  one  could  define  or  explain  the  distinctive  nature  of  a  primi- 
tive colour,  or  sound,  or  smell,  except  by  a  simple  reference  to 
man's  physical  sensations ;  and  in  like  manner  no  one  could 
define  or  explain  the  distinctive  nature  of  a  primary  feeling  such 
as  goodness,  holiness,  or  truth,  except  by  a  sunple  reference  to 
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tlirougli  that  reason  and  under  that  condition, 
therefore,  conld  it  alone  be  understood.  It  was 
from  misconception  as  to  this  matter  that  Chris- 
tianity as  it  became  dogmatic  became  also  a  purely 
arbitrary  scheme,  explained,  not  under  any  prin- 
ciple universally  recognised,  but  under  hypotheses 
originating  in  the  dispositions  or  casual  circum- 
stances of  individuals.  As  each  individual  or  sect 
consequently  had  his  or  its  own  preconceived 
hypothesis,  usually  the  result  of  authority,  the 
language  of  Scripture  was  necessarily  interpreted 
by  each  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  hypotheses  in  each  case.  We  need 
only  appeal  to  admitted  and  recorded  facts  in 
order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  indisputable  truth  of 


man's  spiritual  states.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  not  one 
word  of  Scripture  would  he  intelligible  except  it  were  interpreted 
by  natural  religion,  and  consequently,  that  every  one  who  does  not 
understand  and  appreciate  natural  religion  must  give  a  false  inter- 
2)retation  to  Scripture.  This  consideration  gives  a  tenfold  signi- 
ficance to  what  is  mentioned  in  the  text.  "VVe  are  inclined  to 
think  that  professing  Christians  have  fallen  into  this  ruinous 
error  from  a  fear  that  to  recognise  natural  religion  would  be  con- 
ceding too  much  to  infidels  and  rationalists.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
to  doubt  or  deny  it  is  to  put  a  weapon  into  their  hands  which  is 
perfectly  irresistible.  No  man  who  fails  to  make  use  of  natural 
religion  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  can  possibly  be  an  intelli- 
gent Christian.  This  is  really  the  Protestant  theory.  Apart  from 
natural  religion,  private  judgment  is  simply  nonsense.  "We  are 
told  that  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture  must  be  explained 
by  those  which  are  more  simple.  Be  it  so  :  but  by  what  means  do 
we  explain  those  which  are  called  more  simple  ? 
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these  observations.  Of  course  there  came  thus  to 
be  as  many  denominations  as  there  were  hypo- 
theses ;  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  many 
more  would  emerge  as  there  might  be  new  hypo- 
theses proposed.  This  evil,  therefore,  can  only  be 
remedied  by  falling  back  on  some  definite  system, 
under  which  the  purpose  of  God  in  our  creation  may 
he  discovered,  and  consequently  the  precise  object 
ascertained  tvhich  Christianity  has  in  vieiv.  That 
system  is  natural  religion.  There  cannot  by  pos- 
sibility be  any  other.  The  nature  of  the  means 
which  Christianity  provides  for  the  realisation  of 
this  object  will  then,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  become  manifest,  as  well  as  the  mode  and 
extent  to  which  these  means  are  available.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  have  a  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion which,  being  vouched  for  by  the  voice  of  God 
in  nature,  cannot  deceive  us.* 

In  order,  then,  thoroughly  to  determine  the  pur- 
pose and  power  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  evidently  neces- 

*  In  order  to  satisfy  any  one  who  entertains  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask,  What  other  interpreter  of 
Scripture  under  which  Christians  can  be  brought  to  one  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  can  possibly  be  suggested  ?  To  those  who 
reject  this  means,  Christianity  can  never  be  anything  save  a  sys- 
tem of  authority  or  caprice,  since,  except  reason  {which  in  this  case 
is  the  same  as  natural  religion),  authority,  and  caprice,  there  is  no 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  or  any  other  hook,  even  conceivable !  We 
need  hardly  add  how  much  it  increases  our  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  that  this  is  the  interpreter  to  which  it  itself  appeals, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  every  verse  and  every  clause  of  it. 
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sary  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  the  object 
held  forth  to  us  in  natural  religion  as  the  grand  end 
of  our  being.  So  long,  indeed,  as  heaven  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  a  future  world,  and  solely  to 
consist  in  mere  worldly  enjoyment  there,  it  is  out 
of  the  question  that  any  such  thing  as  spiritual 
religion  could  be  realised.  There  could  be  no  such 
thing  even  as  morality  in  its  highest  form.  For 
such  a  theory  involves  the  common  error  of  attri- 
buting a  moral  character  to  acts  a'part  from  their 
mental  origin,  since  it  needs  no  spiritual  state  to 
secure  mere  external  and  worldly  gratifications. 
Under  such  a  theory,  indeed,  Christianity,  like  the 
heathen  religions  and  the  modern  system  of  Utili- 
tarianism, actually  becomes  a  demoralising  system.* 

*  "Whatever  we  seek  as  a  main  or  ultimate  object  determines 
our  characters.  If  a  man  he  perpetually  seeking  selfish  objects  in 
this  world,  he  will  gradually  lose  every  remnant  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  become  more  and  more  selfish.  If,  in  like  manner,  he 
be  seeking  selfish  objects  as  the  happiness  of  heaven — or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  his  existence — still  more 
will  he  lose  with  greater  rapidity  any  remnants  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
and  become  more  and  more  selfish.  Yet  we  repeat  that  this  is  the 
heaven  which  numbers  even  of  professing  Christians  seem  to  be 
really  seeking.  It  is  the  heaven  of  all  false  religions,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  is  the  heaven  of  modern  Utilitarianism  ;  for  heaven, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  means  merely  the  highest 
happiness  which  we  deem  it  possible  for  us  to  realise.  As  false 
religions,  therefore,  whether  men  profess  to  worship  God  apart 
from  striving  after  the  realisation  of  the  spirit  of  love,  or  without 
professing  to  worship  God,  seek  happiness  under  a  system  of 
Utilitarianism,  they  equally  act  on  a  theory  not  of  morality  bnt  of 
immoraliti/.     They  really  worship  their  own  desires ;  and  in  order 
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'No  doubt  it  may  enforce  the  observance  of  rites  and 
forms,  and  even  external  decency — nay,  it  may 
induce  its  votaries  to  make  immense  personal  sacri- 
fices— but  it  leaves  the  heart  wo7'se  them  it  was  before. 
Professing  Christians,  instead  of  loving,  are  thus 
led  actually,  though  perhaps  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, to  hate  each  other,  bandying  against  each 
other  charges  of  irreligion,  infidelity,  and  even 
atheism,  just  as  they  differ  in  regard  to  forms, 
or  the  most  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions  in 
doctrine.  Instead,  consequently,  of  producing  unity 
and  love,  such  Christianity  generates  division  and 
strife  ;  and  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  even  the  existing  condition  of 
things  in  the  Church,  to  perceive  how  fully  this 
result  has  been  realised  in  the  professing  Christian 
world.  One  sect  conceives  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  to  be  essential  to  Christianity ; 
another,  the  recognition  of  a  threefold  ministry ;  a 
third,  the  powers  of  the  visible  Church ;  and  a 
fourth,  the  mode  in  which  ministers  are  paid.  An 
infinity  of  such  differences  exists,  and  must  exist, 
so  long  as  Christians  do  not  recognise  a  common 

to  gratify  them,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  </ic?/  will  mahe  immense 
temporary  sacrifices.  In  all  such  cases  they  adopt  the  religion  of 
selfishness  instead  of  the  religion  of  love.  Where  men  seek  some 
indefinite  kind  of  happiness,  the  precise  nature  of  which  they  do 
not  know,  it  evidently  comes  to  the  same  thing,  though  perhaps 
in  a  modified  form. 
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principle  of  interpretation,  and  each  sect  continues 
to  consider  its  own  special  dogmas  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  all  who 
hesitate  to  sanction  them. 

From  all  this  appears  further  the  necessity  of 
investigating  the  theory  of  Christianity,  we  do  not 
say  absolutely  under  a  new  principle,  but  certainly 
under  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  bearing  of  that 
principle.  There  can  be  no  other  possiUe  mode  of 
securing  Christian  love  and  Christian  unity.  "While 
men  differ  as  to  the  object  of  Christianity,  and  the 
mode  of  attaining  it,  the  realisation  of  mutual  love 
and  unity  is  evidently  impossible,  and  the  evil  must 
become  worse  and  worse  as  human  intelligence 
further  expands.  The  power  of  the  system  on  the 
human  mind  must  continually  diminish ;  and  if  the 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  continue  still 
imassailable  under  their  general  aspect,  the  im- 
portance of  special  and  incidental  objections  will 
acquire  a  growing  magnitude,  when  it  is  found  that 
in  spite  of  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  the 
increasing  unity  of  physical  science,  the  sense  of 
that  system  to  which  such  evidences  apply,  is 
giving  rise  to  wider  and  wider  diversities  of  opinion 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  natural 
religion,  and  consequently  with  the  very  object 
on  account  of  which  man  appears  to  have  been 
created. 
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Under  this  view,  then,  we  propose  to  consider 
the  theory  of  the  Gospel,  and  shall  endeavour 
thereby  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  purpose 
which  it  is  intended  to  effect,  and  the  power  which 
it  announces  as  the  instrument  under  which  that 
purpose  is  to  be  effected.  We  believe  that  this 
can  be  thoroughly  done  under  the  principle  of 
interpretation  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  because 
it  will  be  found  that  our  conclusions  do  not  rest 
merely  on  single  or  isolated  passages  of  Scrijjture, 
hut  are  involved  in  the  language  of  every  chapter, 
every  verse,  and  every  clause  of  Scripture.  While, 
on  the  contrary,  under  any  other  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, hardly  any  two  passages  will  be  found 
consistent  with  each  other. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

RELATION  OF  THE  CONCLUSIONS  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION 
TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATIONS  —  THE  EVIDENCE 
SKETCHED  UNDER  WHICH  THESE  LAST  ARE  PROVED 
TO    BE    OF   DIVINE    AUTHORITY. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of 
Christianity,  it  is  manifestly  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  definitely  the  want  which 
it  is  intended  to  supply,  and  the  mode  in  which 
man's  sense  of  this  want  has  consequently  conduced 
to  its  propagation.  Unless  some  want  had  been 
felt,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Christianity  could 
have  been  founded,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible 
that  it  could  have  been  propagated  beyond  the  very 
narrowest  limits,  since  we  cannot  conceive  men 
adopting  a  system  of  any  kind  that  proposed  no 
object  for  which  any  one  cared.  We  have  here, 
indeed,  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  all  forms 
of  religion.  They  must  all  have  sprung  primarily 
from  a  feeling  that  we  want  something  which  de- 
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pends  on  a  power  or  powers  not  cognisable  by  our 
senses;  and  unless  this  something  be  procurable, 
we  must  conclude  that  nature  is  deceiving  us,  and 
has  deceived  all  nations,  tribes,  and  individuals. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  all  nations  and 
tribes  have  possessed  some  form  of  religion,  and 
that  even  individuals,  however  professedly  sceptical, 
have  been  found,  we  believe  without  exception,  to 
have  nourished  some  vague  notions  of  the  existence 
of  spiritual  powers  able  to  affect  human  beings  for 
good  or  for  evil.  In  other  words,  they  are  super- 
stitious, though  with  self-control  enough  to  repress 
the  manifestation  of  it  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  supei^stition  is  just  another  name  for 
religion  in  disguise. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  and  appreciate  the 
cause  of  this  universal  tendency  to  belief  in  re- 
ligion. It  is  simply  one  of  the  forms  under  which 
men  seek  to  realise  the  great  object  of  their  exist- 
ence. That  object,  as  we  must  repeat  over  and 
over  again,  is  happiness.  There  is  not  a  moment 
of  our  lives  in  which  we  are  not  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  We  never  for  a  single  in- 
stant desire  anything  else,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
we  should  do  so.  No  doubt  man  may  fall  into 
the  most  serious  mistakes  as  to  what  constitutes 
real  happiness,  and  this  we  find  every  day  illus- 
trated in  our  own    experience.      Each,   however, 
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seeks  what  he  believes  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
the  most  permanent  happiness  which  he  can  pro- 
cure at  the  time,  and  hence  it  is  that  unregenerate 
men  limit  themselves  to  the  realisation  of  selfish 
enjoyment  almost  exclusively.  We  say  almost, 
because  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  remnant  of  the  spirit 
of  sympathy  towards  their  fellow-men  generally, 
but  particularly  towards  relations,  or  at  all  events 
those  whom  they  believe  to  love  them,  and  this, 
limited  as  it  is,  affords  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual 
enjoyment.  No  man,  in  fact,  is  absolutely  selfish. 
Absolute  selfishness  is  the  disposition  which  we 
attribute  exclusively  to  evil  spirits.  So  long  as 
any  one  continues  a  human  being,  he  has  some 
degree  of  enjoyment  in  communion  of  spirits.  Yet, 
under  the  deteriorating  power  of  habitual  selfish- 
ness, it  grows  less  and  less  intense  continually, 
until  a  very  small  temptation  becomes  sufficient 
for  inducing  us  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others 
for  the  sake  of  what  we  imagine  to  be  our  own. 
We  say  again,  what  we  imagine  to  be  our  own ; 
because,  in  such  a  case,  we  are  recdly  giving  up  a 
higher  for  a  lower  species  of  happiness  even  for  the 
time,  and  are  tending  more  and  more  to  substitute 
by  deterioration  the  nature  of  devils  for  our  own. 

This  error  into  which  human  beings  fall,  as  to 
the  object  which  constitutes  their  highest  happi- 
ness, is  in  the  first  instance  owing  to  thoughtless- 
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ness,  originating  in  that  tendency  to  act  from  im- 
pulse which  the  impetuosity  of  desire  in  early  life 
naturally  generates.  Yet  this  cannot  altogether 
supersede  our  sense  of  weakness  and  dependence, 
which  indeed  is  forced  on  us  from  infancy.  In 
infancy  we  are  conscious  that  we  could  not  even 
sustain  life  apart  from  the  aid  of  others ;  and  during 
our  whole  lives  we  become  more  and  more  conscious 
in  a  growing  degree  that  we  are  dependent  on 
others  for  anything  that  we  can  truly  call  happi- 
ness. We  know  that  left  solitary  and  alone  we 
should  be  so  wretched  as  that  life,  even  if  pre- 
served, would  not  be  desirable.  There  must  there- 
fore be  a  measure  of  sympathy  in  every  man's 
feelings,  and  a  still  greater  appearance  of  it  in  every 
man's  conduct.  For  we  must  act  so  as  to  secure 
such  reciprocation  of  at  least  seeming  sympathy  as 
may  preserve  us  from  a  sense  of  spiritual  isolation, 
and  help  to  sustain  us  practically  against  the  trials, 
and  dangers,  and  difficulties,  to  which  we  are  con- 
tinually exposed.  Amidst  the  engagements  and 
dissipations  of  the  world,  the  unregenerate  man 
may  for  a  time  so  absorb  his  thoughts  as  hardly  to 
require  more.  Yet  this  is  not  haiJioiness.  It  may 
imply  the  absence  of  mental  uneasiness,  or  the 
thrusting  away  of  ennui  by  incessant  occupation ; 
or  it  may  imply  a  certain  measure  of  gratification  in 
the  acquisition  of  worldly  possessions  and  honours ; 
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or  it  may  imply  sensual  pleasure  in  the  indulgence 
of  animal  appetites.  But  no  one  of  tliese  things, 
nor  all  of  them  combined,  constitute  happiness ; 
because,  waiving  any  consideration  of  their  essential 
imperfection,  none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  com- 
bined, involves  any  assurance  of  permanence.  They 
may  be  swept  away  in  a  moment  by  misfortune  or 
sickness,  and  they  must  perish  in  death.  That  they 
may  constitute  real  enjoyment  at  all,  therefore,  they 
must  exclude  serious  thought.  If  a  sense  of  their 
instability  intrudes  itself,  and  that  especially  with 
vividness,  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  them,  even 
for  the  moment,  is  proportionally  diminished.* 

From  the  very  nature  of  our  condition,  however, 
such  serious  thought  will  at  times  force  itself  on 
the  mind.  It  may  be  long  excluded  by  a  habitual 
practice  of  turning  away  from  it,  in  some  cases  by 
earnest  application  to  business,  in  others  by  the 
excitement  of  amusements,  and  in  others  by  the 
maddening  whirl  of  dissipation.  But  stiU,  circum- 
stances will  occur  in  which  all  these  must  prove 
unavailing.  When  evils  actually  overtake  us,  when 
we  are  plunged  in  worldly  calamity,  when  we  lose 

*  All  these  pleasures,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  religious  man, 
realise  their  highest  intensity.  They  are  enjoyed  to  the  utmost, 
because  their  enjoyment  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his 
nature  ;  while  all  fear  for  the  future  is  excluded,  because  the 
religious  man  believes  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  power 
which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  can  never  fail. 
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near  and  dear  friends,  when  we  are  laid  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness,  when  we  writhe  under  the  agony 
of  pain,  or  when  we  shudder  at  the  approach  of 
death,  worldly  objects  lose  their  value,  and  serious 
reflection  is  forced  upon  us  even  against  our  wills. 
We  become  conscious  not  only  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, but  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  aid  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  however  afiectionate  they  may  be, 
is  comparatively  of  little  avail.  Some  other  rela- 
tionship of  a  far  higher  kind  is  felt  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  relieving  our  present  distress,  and  still 
more  for  giving  us  an  assurance  of  perfect  and  per- 
manent happiness  in  the  time  to  come.  This 
relationship,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  discovers 
to  us,  can  only  be  that,  if  there  be  such  a  relation- 
ship, which  connects  us  with  a  Supreme  Being. 
The  all-wise  and  all-powerful  God  can  alone  afford 
us  the  comfort  and  the  assurance  which  we  desire ; 
and  w^e  not  only  naturally,  therefore,  but  neces- 
sarily, if  we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  God, 
endeavour  to  realise  that  communion  with  Him 
which  had  previously  been  neglected,  or  rather,  had 
practically  ceased  to  operate.  We  have  said  if  we 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  God,  because  there  have 
been  persons  who  have,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
avowed  atheism ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  there 
never  was  either  a  logical  or  a  practical  atheist  in 
reality.     People  have  deluded  themselves  with  the 
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idea  that  tliey  were  atheists,  because  they  have 
stumbled  on  what  they  supposed  to  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  full  faith,  but  the  general  argument 
is  in  reality  perfectly  irresistible  as  matter  of  logic  ; 
and  the  sense  which  all  men  feel  of  their  own  weak- 
ness and  dependence,  compels  an  instinctive  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  no  amount  of 
effort  and  no  measure  of  prejudice  can  altogether 
supersede. 

Thus  are  all  men  directed  to  a  revelation  by  a 
natural  and  ever-operating  tendency.  Sensible  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  means  which  nature,  under 
our  present  circumstances,  affords  for  reconstituting 
our  relationship  with  God  in  an  effective  form,  we 
are  driven  to  seek  such  an  instrumentality  for  the 
purpose  as  a  very  sense  of  our  wants  compels  us  to 
believe  that  either  nature  or  God  directly  must 
have  provided.  For  unless  such  an  instrumentality 
lias  been  provided,  the  primary  desire  common  to 
uur  race,  luithout  any  exception,  must  be  a  delusion ; 
and  this  we  cannot  believe,  since  we  cannot  believe 
that  our  natures  are  so  constituted  as  to  deceive  us, 
and  that  we  have  been  thus  placed  in  the  world, 
under  the  necessity  of  using  perpetual  efforts  at 
realising  that  which  is  unattainable. 

Hence  arises  the  universal  appeal  which  men 
make  to  a  revelation.  A  revelation  they  must 
have ;  and  so  strong  is  the  tendency,  even  where 
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the  grounds  of  it  are  unknown,  that  if  men  have 
not  a  true,  they  invent  a  false  07ie.  They  cannot  do 
without  it.  They  are  conscious  of  a  primary  want, 
which  the  ordinary  provisions  of  nature  do  not 
supply ;  and  accordingly,  when  men  have  no  true 
revelation,  or  even  when  they  profess  to  disbelieve 
in  the  being  of  a  God,  they  invariably  have  recourse 
to  superstition.  AVere  this  not  a  result  of  the  very 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  men  actually  exist,  such  a  pheno- 
menon would  be  impossible,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
single  individual.  Its  universality  constitutes  a 
proof  of  man's  felt  need  of  a  revelation,  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  explaining  away.  It  shows  that, 
instead  of  supernatural  phenomena  being  impro- 
bable, they  are  expected  by  men  in  every  stage  of 
human  progress  ;  and  so  strongly  and  irresistibly 
expected,  that  they  will  be  believed  under  the  most 
slender  evidence.  We  may,  no  doubt,  say  with 
Pliny,  that  human  nature  "  is  a  lie,"  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  believe  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  readily  admit  that  those 
who  limit  their  rano-e  of  thinkinsj  to  the  investi2:a- 

o  o  o 

tion  of  physical  phenomena,  must  feel  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  the  possibility  of  such  an 
expectation.  They  find  the  physical  arrangements 
of  nature  self-regulating,  unchangeable,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  thus  ajDparently  leaving  no 
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room  for  supernatural  interposition.  They  therefore 
acquire  from  habit  an  unconscious  disbelief  in  the 
possibility  of  such  interposition,  although,  in  truth, 
for  aught  they  know,  there  may  be  the  direct  action 
of  supernatural  power  at  every  stage  of  every  phy- 
sical process.  But  they  only  think  of  the  physical 
material,  and  thus  by  degrees,  through  habit,  lose 
the  power  of  even  appreciating  intellectually  the 
existence  of  spiritual  essence.*  Nor  can  this  ever 
be  thoroughly  superseded,  except  by  accustoming 
one's  self  to  reflect  on  the  essential  difference  which 
distinguishes  the  results  of  the  respective  actions  of 
physical  and  spiritual  power ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  this  very  universal  expectation  of  supernatural 
interposition  for  communicating  the  will  of  God  to 
man  is  eminently  calculated  to  generate  such  reflec- 
tion. Let  any  physical  philosopher  endeavour  to 
explain  that  phenomenon,  except  under  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  the  voice  of  nature's  God  speaking  in 
it,  and  assuring  man  of  a  revelation,  and  he  will 
discover  that  there  are  philosophical  facts  and  phe- 
nomena "hitherto  not  dreamed  of  in  Ids  philoso- 

phy-" 

But  though  this  consideration  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  supernatural  interposition 

*  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  is  a  natural  result  to  all  wbo  have 
observed  the  enormous  power  of  habit  on  the  human  mind,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  objects  which  interest  us  very  strongly. 
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for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  creation  of  man,  when  the  facts  are  appre- 
ciated, yet  it  was  not  sufficient  for  enabling  men 
thoroughly  to  discover  what  these  facts  actually 
were.  There  was  here  a  preliminary  difficulty 
which  no  false  religion  could  obviate,  nor  did  any 
false  religion  or  system  of  philosophy  attempt  to 
obviate  it,  yet  it  disappears  at  once  under  the  light 
of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  tells  us  that  God  cre- 
ated man  pure  and  holy,  so  as  that  the  spiritual 
laws  of  his  nature  *  were  competent  in  their  original 
state  to  vindicate  themselves  ;  but  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free-will,  man  "  fell  from  the  state  in 
which  he  was  created  by  sinning  against  God."  In 
this  exercise  of  his  free-will,  operating  a  complete 
change  in  the  relationships  of  his  primary  nature,  is 
found  an  illustration  of  the  grand  distinction  be- 
tween physical  and  spiritual  existences  ;  for  physi- 
cal existence  having  no  free-will,  can  never  change 
the  character  of  its  relationships,  which  must  for  ever 
and  ever  continue  the  same.  But  man,  as  an  intel- 
ligent being,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free-will,  repudi- 
ated that  trust  on  God  which  constitutes  the  bond 
that  imites  creature  to  Creator^  and  thus  the  relation- 
ship betwixt  God  and  man  was  violated,  and  man 

*  Of  course  there  are  spiritual  la^ys  of  nature  just  as  there  are 
physical  laws  of  nature,  both  absolute  and  relative,  as  connecting 
us  with  other  beings.  To  observe  them  is  morality  ;  to  violate 
them  is  immorality. 
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became,  in  so  far  as  tlie  most  important  of  his  rela- 
tionships was  concerned,  a  guilty,  because  in  thus 
far  an  isolated  and  a  selfish  being. 

If  the  design  of  God  in  man's  creation,  therefore, 
was  to  be  fulfilled  at  all,  it  could  not  now  be  through 
the  direct  and  exclusive  operation  of  those  relation- 
ships under  which  he  was  originally  created,  seeing 
that  the  relationship,  which  constituted  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rest,  had  been  annihilated  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  human  being  himself  It  was 
only  possible  under  the  influence  of  such  a  super- 
natural agency  as  might  reconstitute  that  relation- 
ship once  more  *  That  the  Supreme  Being  must 
have  foreseen  this  state  of  things  we  cannot  doubt, 
and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  He  permitted  it.  But  Scripture  further  teaches 
us  that  He  permitted  it  for  the  most  glorious  of 
ends,  wliicJi  in  no  other  loay  could  have  heen  effected. 

*  The  apostle  John  says,  1  John,  iii.  4,  "Whosoever  commit- 
teth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law  ;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law."  Now,  what  law  is  he  speaking  of?  Clearly  the  spi- 
ritual law  of  human  nature  !  It  can  be  no  other  law.  When- 
ever, therefore,  he  says  we  transgress  the  spiritual  law  of  our  na- 
tures, we  are  guilty  of  sin,  and  it  involves  suffering  in  itself,  just 
as  the  transgression  of  a  physical  law  of  our  natures  involves 
suffering  in  itself.  Hence,  when  we  transgress  the  law  of  love, 
whicli  is  the  grand  spiritual  law  of  our  natures,  we  are  guilty  of 
sin,  and  must  ultimately  suffer,  the  worst  form  of  such  trans- 
gression being  indifference  to  God,  with  whom  we  ought  to  be 
bound  by  a  love  surpassing  all  other  love,  from  the  character  of 
the  relationship  in  which  we  stand  to  Him. 
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It  was  that  a  race  of  intelligent  beings  should  thus 
be  generated,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own 
powers,  under  a  system  of  steady  discipline,  might 
rise  to  a  higher  position  in  the  moral  world  than 
those  could  do  who  had  never  fallen.  Men  had  thus 
the  means  of  becoming  a  higher  order  of  creation 
than  if  they  had  been  endued  from  the  beginning 
with  faculties  superseding  the  action  of  free-will,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
committed  sin  ;  *  for  they  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  a  far  more  elevated  condition  in  the  spi- 
ritual world,  through  the  effect  produced  on  them 
by  a  gallant  struggle  against  selfishness,  than  if  their 
natures  had  been  so  created  as  to  preserve  them 
from  temptation,  and  consequently  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  engaging  in  any  moral  contest 
at  all. 

It  was  thus  through  their  own  efforts  at  self-con- 
trol, under  a  felt  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  that 
the  means  of  a  reunion  with  God  was  provided.  It 
is  thus  that  a  participation  in  the  divine  blessedness 

*  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  doubtful  whether  an  intelligent 
being  could  be  conceived  incapable  of  violating  the  laws  of  its 
nature,  for  an  intelligent  being  must  have  a  free-will ;  and  if  a 
free-will  creature  could  not  violate  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  its 
constitution  would  manifestly  be  contradictory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a  being  did  not  violate  the  laAvs  of  its  own  nature  in 
consequence  of  never  having  been  exposed  to  any  temptation,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  to  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  spiritual 
universe. 
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can  be  secured  to  man  consequently,  under  the  only 
means  wliich  are  possible  for  a  moral  nature  such 
as  his  is.*  This  is  the  grand  object  of  Christianity ; 
and  did  we  allow  ourselves  to  appreciate  that  ob- 
ject, the  hopes  of  its  attainment  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, ultimately  bear  away  and  supersede  all 
other  influences.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  men  can 
with  difficulty  be  induced  even  to  turn  their 
thoughts  earnestly  to  the  blessedness  involved  in  a 
union  of  their  spirits  with  God.  As  we  often  find 
that  persons  who  have  set  their  minds  on  some 
object  of  a  comparatively  trivial  or  pernicious  kind, 
can  hardly  be  persuaded,  even  by  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  devoted  to  their  welfare,  to  sacrifice 
such  a  desire  for  the  sake  of  higher  and  more  per- 
manent enjoyment,  so  is  it  with  respect  to  those 
who  seek  selfish  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  per- 
fect and  permanent  happiness.  They  hear  as  if 
they  heard  not.  They  are  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and 
all  arguments.  Even  when  compelled  to  feel  that 
they  have  no  means  of  themselves  for  attaining  the 

*  We  here  speak  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Christian  God. 
There  are  many  who  profess  to  do  this,  but  in  reality  have  no  pre- 
cise idea  of  what  they  mean.  They  believe  in  a  spiritual  power 
greater  than  that  of  man,  but  they  do  not  realise  that  power  as 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  pure,  holy,  just,  and  true.  "We  doubt, 
indeed,  if  such  a  God  can  be  appreciated  until  men  begin  actually 
to  trust  in  Him.  "We  may  intellectually  believe  in  such  a  being, 
but  cannot  even  in  a  manner  realise  the  emotion  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  generate. 
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great  end  and  purpose  of  tlieir  existence,  tliey  are 
utterly  unable  to  appeal  in  a  right  spirit  for  the 
aid  of  another.  Their  whole  souls  are  fixed  on 
that  gratification  which  they  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  change  them  save  the  inter- 
position of  the  power  of  God,  gi^dng  them  a  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  exquisite  delight  of  that  spiritual 
blessedness  under  a  union  with  Himself,  which,  as 
unregenerate  beings,  they  had  hitherto  ignored  and 
repudiated. 

Yet,  in  order  to  realise  this,  men  must  be  con- 
scious of  their  own  weakness,  and  must  be  humbled 
by  this  consciousness.  They  must  not  only  know, 
but  feel  that  their  condition  is  hopeless,  with  a 
view  to  perfect  and  permanent  happiness,  if  they 
are  left  to  themselves.  This  is  the  disposition 
which,  the  Gospel  tells  us,  can  alone  lead  men  to 
God,  and  common  reason  assures  us  of  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion.  This,  according  to  Scripture,  is 
consequently  the  disposition  which,  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit,  infuses  a  growing  desire 
for  true  happiness  into  the  soul.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  value  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
mises becomes  appreciated.  We  thus  recognise 
spiritual  blessedness  as  the  "  exceeding  great  re- 
ward." We  are  thus  made  to  feel  that  it  is  no 
external  thing,  but  internal  peace,  under  the  assur- 
ance that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
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tliem  that  love  God,"  wliicli  can  alone  constitute 
salvation. 

jN'ow  it  is  evident  tliat  this  theory  could  only  be 
made  practically  available   under  the   form   of  a 
revelation.     The  need  of  a  reunion  with  God  ori- 
ginated in  a  breach  of  those  laws  of  nature  uniting 
us  with  God,  which  rendered  their  ulterior  prac- 
tical working  impossible.     In  other  words,  the  re- 
lationship betwixt  man  and  God,  implying  perfect 
trust  in  God,  though  still  equally  obligatory,  because 
equally  essential  to  human  happiness,  became  prac- 
tically inoperative  so  soon  as  our  first  parents,  in 
the  very  act  of  disobedience,  repudiated  confidence 
in  God.   Their  posterity,  born  as  infants  and  trained 
by  those  whose  relationship  to  God  was  inoperative, 
necessarily,  even  apart  from  all  mysterious  conside- 
rations, continued  in  the  same  state  from  generation 
to  generation.     From  the  beginning,  therefore,  we 
repeat,  a  new  mode  of  communicating  with  God, 
developed  under  the  form  of  a  revelation,  evidently 
became  essential  for  the  restoration  of  the  moral 
and  religious  nature  of  man.     Hence  the  need  of 
miracles.    The  facts  of  nature  are  the  suitable  evi- 
dence for  natural   religion,  as  well   as   for   every 
science  where  natural  relationships  continue  to  ope- 
rate, and  they  need  no  more.     But  when  revelation, 
or  a   supernatural  religion,   became  necessary  for 
working  out  the  purpose  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
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man  having  superseded  the  spiritual  laws  of  his 
nature  under  the  exercise  of  his  free-will,  miracles, 
or,  in  other  words,  supernatural  evidence,  became 
essential,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  authority  to  the  supernatural  scheme. 

Accordingly,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the 
very  moment  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  mode  in  which 
human  beings  might  be  restored  to  communion  with 
God,  and  the  superseded  relationship  thus  again 
reconstituted,  w^as  supernaturally  indicated  in  the 
words,  "  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel."  The  language  was  vague  and  in- 
definite, but  it  was  clear  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
infusing  a  measure  of  hope  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  received  it,  and  who  must  have  scanned  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  its  probable  meaning.  Tliey 
vjere  not  then  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  higher 
knowledge.  For  the  purpose  of  w^orking  out  the 
divine  scheme,  the  nature  of  which  w^e  can  now 
thoroughly  understand,  it  was  necessary  that  men 
should  be  made  practically  aware  of  the  fearful 
evils  which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  by 
violating  the  relationship  in  w^hich  they  stood  to 
God,  ere  they  could  be  competent  to  realise  an 
assurance  of  that  wondrous  mercy  which  He  was  to 
manifest  towards  them  in  its  fulness.  But  the  in- 
dication of  it  thus  given  was  then  partially  supple- 
mented by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Supreme 
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Being  in  the  constitution  of  such  arrangements  as 
were  essential  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
and  generally  for  their  physical  wellbeing.  This 
was,  however,  almost  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
divine  interpositions  reached.  Their  moral  conduct 
was  left  to  themselves,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  fell  into  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  con- 
dition of  society  seems  to  have  become  absolutely 
anarchical.  A  trial  of  men's  capability  even  to 
exist  in  any  measure  of  peace,  when  morally  sepa- 
rated from  God,  was  thus  fairly  made  and  utterly 
failed.  A  new  and  fuller  revelation  was  found  on 
experience  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  since,  the 
laws  of  nature  being  now  experimentally  discovered 
to  be  entirely  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing man  to  his  lost  position,  it  was  manifest  that  it 
could  only  be  effected  under  a  fuller  revelation,  or, 
in  other  words,  through  the  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  a  supernatural  dispensation. 

The  human  race,  therefore,  now  almost  utterly 
corrupted,  and  with  all  their  relationships  more  or 
less  inoperative — since  the  breach  of  the  grand  rela- 
tionship subverted  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest — 
was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family.* 

*  This  was  the  means  which  the  Supreme  Being  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  others  might  have  served  the 
purpose,  but  we  must  assume  that  to  have  been  the  most  effectual 
which  has  been  actually  chosen  by  Him  who  knows  all  things 
from  the  beginning,  and  can  foresee  therefore  what  must  be  their 
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A  new  intelligent  world  was  begun,  with  this  family 
as  its  founder,  and  full  preparation  made  for  the 
realisation  of  that  supernatural  dispensation  which 
had  been  indicated  in  the  words  previously  quoted 
as  addressed  by  God  to  the  tempter.  That  prepa- 
ration consisted  in  providing  a  nation  of  mission- 
aries. It  was  announced  in  the  prophetic  words, 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant." 

Thus  the  family  was  designated  from  which  the 
missionary  nation  was  to  spring,  and  the  branch  of 
that  family  selected  for  the  purpose  was  further 
made  known  to  Abraham  in  these  terms  : — "  And, 
behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 
This  shall  not  be  thine  heir ;  but  he  that  cometh 
out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir.  And 
He  brought  him  forth  and  said.  Look  now  toward 
heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them :  and  He  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  he. 
And  he  believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  He  counted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness."  This  was  the  first  precise 
utterance  to  the  effect  that  faith,  or,  in  other  words, 
trust  in  God,  is  the  bond  which  unites  inteUigent 
beings  with  Him,  indicating,  what  is  manifestly 
true  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  trust  and  protec- 
tion are  correlative.     Thereafter  the  theory  of  the 

practical  working  under  all  possible  contingencies  till  the  end  of 
time. 
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system  continued  still  further  to  be  developed  both 
to  Abraham  and  to  the  patriarchs  under  a  variety 
of  forms,  so  that  some  general  knowledge  of  its 
character  came  to  be  ingrained  on  the  minds  of 
their  posterity. 

These  convictions  they  carried  with  them  into 
Egypt,  and  there  they  imbued  with  them,  and  spe- 
cially with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God,  a  nation  which  was  destined  materially  to 
aid  in  enlightening  the  world.  The  concluding 
scenes  of  Jewish  history  in  Egypt  must  have  stamped 
a  belief  in  the  power  of  Jehovah  almost  as  deeply 
on  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  as  it  was  stamped  on 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  themselves.  It  was  written 
in  the  annals  which  recorded  the  death  of  their  first- 
born, and  the  miserable  fate  of  their  countrymen  who 
perished  in  the  returning  water  of  the  Eed  Sea.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  idolatry  never  ceased  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  because  the 
theory  of  Judaism  was  far  beyond  the  range  of  their 
capabilities.  But  they  believed  in  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  priests  who 
had  the  Egyptian  annals  in  their  keeping,  and  who 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  philosophical  truth,  pre- 
served in  their  esoteric  teaching  a  portion  of  the 
doctrine  which  the  Jews  had  left  behind  them. 
From  them  tlie  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  at  aU 
events,  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  together  with 
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some  notion  of  the  promise  of  a  divine  messenger ; 
and  the  Greeks  handed  the  information  thus  re- 
ceived to  the  Eomans,  by  some  and  probably  by 
many  of  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  recognised, 
partly  as  derived  from  natural  reason,  and  partly  as 
communicated  through  trustworthy  tradition. 

But  the  stream  of  religious  knowledge  flowed 
from  the  Jews  to  a  still  greater  extent  through  an- 
other channel.  The  wonders  which  accompanied 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  the  pillars  of  cloud 
and  flame  which  guided  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  innumerable  miracles  which  illus- 
trated their  journey  towards  the  promised  land, 
terrified  the  tribes  and  nations  through  whose  terri- 
tories they  marched,  and  impressed  upon  them  a 
universal  reverence  for  that  mighty  Being  who  had 
thrown  the  shield  of  His  protection  around  the 
posterity  of  Abraham.  Their  subsequent  history 
spread  a  knowledge  of  His  doings  still  farther,  and 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  made  the  God  of 
the  Jews  celebrated  through  a  great  part  of  the 
East.  Then  came  the  division  of  the  tribes,  and, 
after  some  generations,  the  subjugation  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  and  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
by  the  Babylonians.  These  carried  to  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  respectively  some  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  their  faith,  which  were  propagated 
in  these  nations  more  widely,  because,  the  Lord  still 
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sustaining  them,  Jews  rose  to  the  highest  authority 
both  under  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  govern- 
ments. The  same  thing  continued  when  the  rule 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  was  transferred 
to  the  Persians.  Jews  were  frequently  the  chief 
counsellors  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Judaism  in 
some  of  its  principles  became  interwoven  with  the 
faith  of  the  Persian  people.  Prom  this  source  also 
these  principles  were  transmitted  to  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans ;  and  thus  the  two  streams  of  knowledge, 
as  derived  directly  from  the  Egyptians,  and  in- 
directly through  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
Persians,  commingled,  so  as  thereby  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  each  other. 

After  their  return  from  the  captivity,  we  find  the 
Jews  acting  in  a  still  stricter  sense  as  religious 
missionaries.  Their  numbers  rapidly  multiplied,  so 
as  necessarily  to  overflow  their  boundaries.  They 
thus  spread  themselves  over  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  now  advancing  towards  a  higher  civilisation, 
and,  of  course,  everywhere  carried  their  Scriptures 
along  with  them.  In  this  way  the  teaching,  pre- 
viously begun  under  the  processes  which  we  have 
been  describing,  was  carried  much  farther.  Spe- 
cially, the  grand  Jewish  prediction  of  the  coming  of 
a  Messiah  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the 
Eastern  mind.  The  very  time  of  His  appearance 
having  not  merely  been  indicated,  but  absolutely 
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measured,  an  immense  excitement  arose  as  that 
time  approached ;  and  multitudes  claiming  to  be 
the  Messiah  appeared  about  the  very  time,  accord- 
ingly, that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  as  we  are 
informed  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also  substan- 
tively by  profane  writers,  especially  the  Roman 
liistorians  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  systems  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  hitherto  recognised  among  the  Gentile 
nations,  had  gradually  been  losing  their  influence. 
Among  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  compara- 
tively-civilised inhabitants  of  the  world,  existing 
forms  of  polytheism  were  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and  frequently  to 
be  spoken  of  with  contempt.  There  w^as  a  universal 
conviction,  indeed,  growing,  that  religion  and  even 
morality  were  without  any  solid  basis  whereon  to 
rest.  Hence  philosophical  theories  of  morality  began 
to  be  put  forward  in  great  numbers,  but  so  different 
in  kind,  and  generally  so  vague  in  principle,  that 
none  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  nor 
as  carrying  their  evidence  in  their  expression  as 
manifestly  explaining  the  phenomena.  There  came 
thus  to  be  a  wide  prevalence  of  religious  and  moral 
scepticism,  not  boasted  of  as  in  modern  times,  but 
rather  painfully  felt  as  causing  great  mental  anxiety. 
Indeed  it  was  rather  to  be  called  a  state  of  painful 
uncertainty  than  scepticism.     A  restless  hope  be- 
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came  generated,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
widely- diffused  expectation  of  the  coming  of  a  divine 
messenger,  who  would  give  to  men  some  assurance 
of  that  perfect  and  permanent  happiness  after  which 
all  were  aspiring  under  the  very  constitution  of 
human  nature.*  The  world  was  thus  in  every  view 
prepared  for  receiving  a  revelation  ;  while  the  union 
of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  under  one 
government  in  the  Eoman  empire,  and  the  recogni- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent  of  Greek  as  a  common 
language,  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
its  universal  promulgation,  f 

*  The  theory  of  sceptics  in  the  present  day  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  Pliny  advanced,  that  the  perpetual  craving  which  men 
feel  for  perfect  and  permanent  happiness,  which  we  all  know  in 
our  personal  experience,  and  is  proved  in  the  fact  of  all  men  being 
engaged  every  moment  of  their  lives  seeking  for  it,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  deception  and  a  lie  !  They  hold,  apparently,  that 
there  is  no  correlative  to  this  craving,  and  that  nature  has  thus 
given  us  a  desire  which  cannot  be  gratified,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  gratify  it !  Hence,  according  to  them,  we  struggle  all 
our  lives  after  a  deception.  We  live  a  lie,  though  not  of  our  OAvn, 
but  of  nature,  and  shall  die  under  its  influence !  Men  may  say 
that  they  believe  this,  but  it  is  practically  impossible.  To  say 
that  we  do  not  believe  the  voice  of  our  own  natures,  is  just  to  say 
that  we  do  believe  a  contradiction.  Hence  the  remains  of  religion 
in  the  shape  of  superstition,  by  which  every  sceptic  is  influenced. 
Generally,  in  saying  that  they  hold  such  a  contradictory  theory, 
sceptics,  we  suspect,  have  no  clear  idea  what  their  theory  actu- 
ally is. 

+  Without  maintaining  that  the  promulgation  of  such  a  system 
as  Christianity,  under  such  circumstances,  proves  its  di^'ine  char- 
acter, it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  phenomenon  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  gives  at  least  an  ex  facie  evidence  in  its  favour. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first,  however, 
as  has  been  indicated,  that  had  claimed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Messiah.  So  deeply  rooted  was  the  con- 
viction that  a  divine  messenger  would  about  this 
time  appear  in  Judaea,  that  numbers  had  put  forth 
such  a  claim,  and  had  endeavoured  by  force  to 
compel  a  recognition  of  it.  But  the  object  which 
they  avowed  as  the  purpose  of  their  mission  was 
the  recovery  of  temporal  supremacy  to  the  Jews.* 
Nor,  apart  from  considerations  mainly  derived  from 
natural  religion,  was  this  by  any  means  an  un- 
natural conclusion,  as  any  one  may  perceive  who 
impartially  reads  the  prophecies  apart  from  the 
narrative  of  their  fulfilment,  as  recorded  in  the  'New 
Testament.  But  Jesus  of  Nazareth  put  forth  His 
claim  with  a  view  to  an  entirely  different  purpose. 
According  to  Him,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 
He  held  that  the  promises  made  to  the  ]30sterity  of 
Abraham  with  respect  to  temporal  blessings  had 
already  been  fulfilled,  and  that  in   their  farther 

*  This  was  the  case  so  far  as  the  claimants  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  people.  Some  of  the  Eoman  historians,  however,  claimed 
the  Messiahship  for  Vespasian  !  They  didn't,  indeed,  say  that  he 
fulfilled  the  Jewish  prophecies,  but  they  said  that  he  was  the 
divine  messenger  expected  at  that  time  through  the  East.  His 
attempt  at  working  miracles  seems  further  to  identify  him  with 
the  claimants  of  the  Messiahship. 
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sense  tliey  applied,  not  to  the  natural  but  to  the 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham.  He  announced  that 
these  constituted  the  race  that  was  to  embrace  and 
to  rule  the  world,  and  that  in  them,  consequently 
the  fulness  of  the  prophecies  was  to  be  realised. 
His  system,  therefore,  was  to  be  wrought  out  by  an 
entirely  new  moral  machinery,  inasmuch  as  the 
old  machinery  of  natural  religion,  by  reason  of 
man's  fall  and  alienation  from  God,  had  in  a  great 
measure  become  inept  and  insufficient,  teaching  us, 
indeed,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  moral  death,  but 
not  explaining  how  moral  life  may  be  restored  to 
us ;  while  Judaism  was  obviously  a  mere  temporary 
system,  rearing  a  nation  of  missionaries,  but  im- 
possible as  a  religion  for  the  world  at  large.  A 
new  dispensation  was  necessary,  as  the  only  means 
under  which  this  new  machinery  could  be  brought 
into  full  operation.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  that 
which,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  had  pre- 
viously been  done  by  a  sort  of  anticipation,  Christ 
proposed  to  evidence  revelation  by  a  still  fuller 
manifestation  of  supernatural  power,  and  to  de- 
velop it  under  a  form  more  suitable  for  men  in  a 
higher  stage  of  civilisation. 

Tor  this  purpose,  in  the  first  instance.  He  an- 
nounced that  prophecy  would  in  Him  have  its  full 
completion.  This  was  a  proof  of  all  others  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  Jews  to  whom  He  immediately 
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addressed  Himself,  although,  no  doubt,  it  must  in 
so  far  tell  on  all  by  whom  the  nature  of  it  is  clearly 
understood.  The  identification  of  Christianity  with 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  in  particulars  of  the 
most  minute  and  indirect  kind  is  indisputable,  and 
it  is  brought  about  generally  in  a  way  so  unex- 
pected and  complicated  as  to  defy  all  possible 
reference  of  it  to  contrivance  or  collusion.  It  can- 
not be  accounted  for,  except  under  the  assumption 
of  the  action  of  supernatural  wisdom.  There  may 
indeed  be  real  ditficulties  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  still  more,  imaginary  difficulties  may 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  are  prejudiced  against  the  theory  of  super- 
natural action — for  there  are  real,  and  may  be  im- 
aginary difficulties  connected  with  every  subject, 
especially  every  subject  involving  more  profound 
principles.  But  the  general  evidence  from  pro- 
phecy cannot  be  explained  away.  The  difficulties, 
indeed,  which  meet  us  in  attempting  to  explain  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  prophecies  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  under  any  rationalistic  theory,  are  in- 
finitely greater  than  those  which  ai^idy  to  the  assump- 
tion  of  supernatural  interposition.  This  becomes 
the  more  manifest  in  proportion  as  we  institute  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena.  For 
as  we  find  verse  after  verse,  and  chapter  after 
chapter,  and  book  after  book,  applying  to  Christ  or 
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to  Christianity  more  or^less  clearly,*  while  they 
apply  to  no  other  person  and  no  other  system,  the 
conviction  necessarily  grows  upon  ns  that  this  evi- 
dence is  greatly  stronger  than  we  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. It  seems  impossible  that  these  long  and 
in  their  form  beautiful  writings  should  have  been 
strung  together  unthoiit  any  object,  and  substantively 
to  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Yet  this  must  be  the 
case,  unless  they  be  received  as  predictions  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity.  We  are  thus  compelled 
to  conclude  either  that  the  prophecies  were  written 
under  inspiration,  or  that  their  origin  and  object 
are  unaccountable  and  inconceivable. 

Yet  strong  as  the  evidential  character  of  the 
prophetic  evidence  may  be  to  us,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  it  must  have  been  to  the  Jews. 
By  them  the  prophecies  were  regarded  with  un- 
speakable reverence.  They  were  recognised  as  the 
word  of  God,  under  a  spirit  of  by  far  more  profound 
deference  and  awfulness  than  it  is  possible  for  us 

*  Of  course  these  remarks  apply  in  strictness  to  the  Messianic 
prophecies  only.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
phecies "which  are  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  were  not 
fulfilled,  else  the  Jews  must  have  known  their  falsehood,  and 
could  never  have  retained  them  in  their  7'ecords  as  part  of  the  word 
of  God.  We  know  from  profane  history,  indeed,  that  many  of 
them  were  literally  fulfilled  ;  but  that  the  Jews  would  have  still 
referred  the  others  to  God  as  prophecies  when  they  knew  that 
they  had  not  been  fulfilled,  or  that  they  were  uttered  after  the 
events  which  they  2^re^e?i(^c^  to  predict,  seems  incredible. 
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probably  to  realise.  To  the  Jews  they  were  the 
source  of  all  their  hopes,  the  charter  of  all  their 
privileges,  the  security  of  all  their  aspirations. 
They  were  continually  looking  forward  to  their 
fulfilment  in  the  descent  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
who  was,  according  to  their  notion,  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  spread  the  faith  of 
Judaism  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  to  the 
utmost  corners  of  the  earth.  The  very  temporal 
character  which  they  assigned  to  them  probably 
added  to  the  influence  which  they  exercised  over 
them,  instead  of  deteriorating  from  it. 

To  the  Jew,  consequently,  a  claim  to  the  sanction 
of  prophecy  was  an  appeal  to  the  most  irresistible 
evidence  which  the  Jews  could  possibly  recognise. 
Indeed,  no  other  form  of  evidence  could,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  caught  their  attention,  because,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  system,  they  held  this  as 
the  preliminary  proof  announced  under  divine  au- 
thority. A  promise  of  fulfilling  the  prophecies  at 
once  realised  these  expectations.  It  gave  to  Him 
that  made  the  promise  an  anticipatory  prejudice  in 
His  favour.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  in  which 
Christ  professed  to  fulfil  them  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  different  from  what  they  looked  for  ;  but  of 
this,  in  the  first  instance,  they  knew  nothing. 
They  were  aware  that  He  had  been  announced  by 
"  the  voice  speaking  in  the  wilderness ; "  for  John 
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the  Baptist  had  attracted  them  as  claiming  to  be 
the  antitype  of  Elias.  But  John  had  repudiated 
for  himself  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  directed 
them  to  Jesus  as  the  promised  Saviour,  "  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  he  was  unworthy  to  unloose."  They 
were  thus,  in  so  far,  prepared  to  receive  Him  ;  and 
their  prejudices  were  in  no  way  offended,  for  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  proposed  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
phecies only  opened  upon  them  by  degrees,  as  the 
system  gradually  developed  itself.  The  facts  at 
first  seemed  not  only  so  satisfactory,  but  so  con- 
formable to  their  expectations,  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  conviction  which  pressed  on  them.  The 
very  novelty  of  the  theory  produced,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable effect,  50  long  as  it  ivas  not  deemed  an  ex- 
clusive theory.  The  complication,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  exquisite  organisation  of  the  process 
under  which  a  system  that  had  been  considered 
as  almost  purely  temporal  was  unexpectedly  con- 
verted into  a  grand  scheme  of  spiritual  truth,  seemed 
so  conformable  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
so  suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  that,  as  the  evi- 
dence grew,  a  belief  in  Christianity  became  more 
and  more  widely  extended ;  while  the  trust  of  those 
that  had  become  avowed  disciples  of  Christ  as- 
sumed more  and  more  the  form  of  enthusiasm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  evidence   from 
miracles  which  Christ  now  professed  to  perform, 
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came  to  operate  with  a  greatly-augmented  influence. 
Of  tliemselves,  probably  tbey  would,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  produced  little  effect.  Miracles  had 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  ceased  among  the 
Jews  for  several  centuries,  but  they  were  believed 
to  have  been  common  in  the  days  of  their  ancestors, 
and  had  not  wholly  disappeared  even  in  their  own 
times.*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  were 
then  occasionally  ascribed  to  evil  spirits,  and  such 
was  the  explanation  which  the  Pharisees  actually 
offered  of  Christ's  miracles.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that,  hefore  the  coming  of  Christ,  evil  spirits  were 
allowed  to  interfere  in  human  affairs.  There  are 
phenomena  recorded  in  ancient  writers  and  in 
Scripture  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  But  the  connection  of 
Christ's  miracles  with   a   system  which  also  pro- 

*  The  old  infidel  and  rationalistic  objection  to  miracles  on  the 
assumption  that  they  imply  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  founded  on  an  entire  misapprehension.  Miracles 
neither  imply  a  violation  nor  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Theij  simphj  imply  the  introduction  of  a  netv  'power.  An  effect  of 
any  kind  is  merely  the  result  of  the  action  of  two  or  more  powers 
on  each  other.  A  miracle,  therefore,  is  merely  an  effect  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  direct  power  of  God,  modifying  the 
action  of  natural  powers  to  the  extent  that  it  operates.  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  principle  as  if  another  physical  substance  or  power 
were  introduced,  for  example,  in  any  chemical  operation.  Such  a 
substance  or  power,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  v.'ould, 
of  course,  produce  a  corresponding  change  on  the  result.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  action  of  divine 
power  in  a  miracle. 
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fessecl  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  in  itself,  under  a 
theory  of  the  most  pure  spirituality,  seemed  to 
shake  the  effect  of  this  explanation.  Many  were 
probably  bewildered  ;  but  the  Jews  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that  any  one 
worshipping  Jehovah,  and  carefully  observing  the 
ritual,  and  preaching  a  system  of  holiness,  could  be 
leagued  with  evil  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favoured  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  convinced  that  it  did  fulfil  the 
prophecies,  were  doubly  confirmed  in  the  faith  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  performed  ; 
and  this  conviction  was  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  nature  of  the  system  which  those  miracles  were 
intended  to  verify.  In  this  we  are  directed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  general  effect  and  character  of 
the  evidence  from  miracles.  It  is  a  consideration  of 
the  most  unspeakable  importance  as  preliminary  to 
a  determination  of  the  purpose  and  power  of  the 
Gospel,  because  it  is  obvious,  as  has  been  said,  that  a 
supernatural  system  must  be  evidenced  by  super- 
natural phenomena.  There  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  rest  its  authority  in  the  first  instance. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  professing  revelation  be  attested 
by  superhuman  phenomena,  there  can  be  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  revelation,*  or,  at  all  events,  no  professing 

*  A  revelation  itself  is  a  miracle — i.e.,  it  is  out  of  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  nature.     If,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  miracle,  there 
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revelation  can  admit  of  proof — wliich  comes  substan- 
tively to  the  same  thing.  As  natural  religion  is 
evidenced  and  attested  by  natural,  so  revealed  re- 
ligion must  be  evidenced  and  attested  by  super- 
natural phenomena.  There  is  nothing  else  to  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  can  appeal,  so  as  to  draw 
human  attention  to  it.  This  conclusion  is  manifest 
and  indisputable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

Now,  that  the  Supreme  Being  may  manifest  His 
superhuman  power,  that  such  a  thing  is  conceivable, 
and  that  its  realisation  must  depend  on  His  own 
good  pleasure,  no  one,  we  presume,  who  believes  in 
the  existence  of  a  God,  will  pretend  to  deny.  That, 
however,  he  will  not  act  supernaturally,  or,  in  other 
words,  directly  modify  the  action  of  the  laws  of 
nature  where  the  powers  of  nature  are  adequate  to 
work  out  the  purposes  which  He  has  in  view,  must 
also  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  believes  in  the 
divine  omniscience,  and  is  sanctioned  by  all  ex- 
perience.* But  if  God  has  so  constituted  any  of 
His  creatures  as  that  they  may  violate  their  primary 
relationships,  and  yet  intends  tliem  to  recover  their 
lost  ijosition,  it  is  clear  that  He  must  operate  by 
supernatural  interposition,  since  primary  relation- 

evidently  cannot  be  a  revelation,  which  is  itself  a  miracle.     We 
mention  this  obvious  conclusion,  because  some  of  those  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  miracles   have  actually  professed  to  be  Chris- 
tians. 
*  This  is  what  is  technically  called  the  "law  of  parsimony."  . 
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ships,  once  violated,  necessarily  involve  a  partial 
destruction  of  the  nature  to  which  they  appertain, 
and  cannot  be  reconstituted,  consequently,  except 
by  a  reconstitution  of  that  nature  itself.^  Hence,  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  miracles  abstractly,  besides 
its  manifest  absurdity,  just  amounts  to  the  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  free-will  creatures  so  abusing 
their  free-will,  as  under  any  circumstances  to 
require  a  superhuman  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  the  otherwise  irremediable  evil  thus 
introduced.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  pre- 
sumptuous or  silly  assumption.  It  is  indeed  so 
utterly  untenable,  that  no  one  has  even  attempted 
to  rest  it  on  anything  except  mere  assertion. 

That  it  is  absolutely  false  in  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  is  proved  by  our  personal  ex- 
perience and  by  the  testimony  of  all  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. For  human  beings,  as  we  have  said  before, 
are  all,  without  exception,  seeking  an  assurance  of 
permanent  happiness  every  moment  of  their  lives, 
and  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  afford  no  means  of 
attaining  it.  Now  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  maintain  that  in  every  case  we  must 
appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature,  that  this  could  not 

*  This  is  a  universal  law  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
world.  No  physical  machine  which  has  been  injured  can  rej^air 
or  reconstitute  itself.  In  the  same  way  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  essentially  org miic  change  on  a  living  being  can  ever  be  super- 
seded by  any  voluntary  effort  of  its  own. 
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have  been  the  original  condition  of  the  human  race. 
In  our  original  condition,  even  under  their  own 
admission,  the  laws  of  their  natures  must  have  been 
sufficient  for  enabling  them  to  realise  the  pur]pose  of 
their  natures.  But  as  this  is  actually  not  the  case 
— as  man  is  proved  by  u.niversal  experience  to  be 
unable  under  natural  laws  to  realise  that  perfect 
and  permanent  happiness  which  the  feelings  of  our 
whole  race  as  testified  in  their  conduct  prove  to  be 
the  alone  purpose  of  their  natures — so  we  must  con- 
clude that  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  moral 
convulsion  which  has  more  or  less  superseded  the 
relationships  under  which  our  race  was  primarily 
constituted.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe 
that  our  former  position  can  never  be  restored.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  conscious  of  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  love  still,  only  we  do  not  realise  it 
towards  God,  in  consequence  of  our  trust  in  Him 
having  suhstantively  disappeared.  There  is  thus  an 
expectation  generated,  when  we  think  o?i  the  subject, 
of  better  days  to  come.  AVe  hope  for  some  form 
of  supernatural  interposition  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  relief  that  we  can  anticipate  from  our 
present  anxious  and  anomalous  condition ;  and  this 
unquestionably  was  the  theory  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  about  the  time  of 
Christ  had  come  to  be  an  almost  universal,  though 
perhaps   only   a  half-conscious,   impression.      Not 
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only,  therefore,  would  there  appear  to  be  no  a  priori 
probability  against  miracles,  as  is  sometimes  unac- 
countably assumed,*  but  there  is  a  strong  a  priori 
probability  in  their  favour. 

How  far  this  probability  has  been  actually  real- 
ised must  depend  on  the  evidence  offered  in  proof 
of  such  supernatural  interposition,  when  in  any 
case  its  authority  is  appealed  to.  'No  doubt  such 
evidence  must  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  so  as  to 
admit  of  nothing  like  a  fair  or  almost  a  plausible 
objection  being  taken  to  its  validity  ;  because,  how- 
ever probable  may  be  the  interposition  of  super- 
human power  in  attestation  of  a  revelation,  its  very 


*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  human  beings  could  have  existed 
for  some  time  after  the  creation,  except  through  the  direct  inter- 
position of  God  sustaining  and  providing  for  them.  There  seems 
an  analogy  in  this  respect  betwixt  the  infancy  of  our  race  and  of 
individuals.  A  parent  sustains  and  guides  his  children,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  absolute  directions,  gradually,  however,  eman- 
cipating them  as  they  advance  in  experience  and  intelligence, 
until  at  length  he  ceases  all  interference  when  they  arrive  at  an 
age  in  which  interference  would  hardly  be  endured,  or,  if  endured, 
would  only  tend  to  cramp  their  energies.  In  the  same  Avay  God 
interfered,  according  to  Scripture,  by  directly  sustaining  and 
guiding  our  race  during  its  infancy,  but  gradually  ceasing  His 
direct  interference  as  they  became  more  and  more  competent  from 
experience  to  act  for  themselves.  "We  can  partially  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  limitation  of  such  direct  intervention  until  the  time 
of  Christ,  when  the  race,  as  a  race,  having  attained  to  a  suitable 
stage  in  its  history,  divine  direct  interpositions  in  the  physical 
world  ceased  altogether,  after  having  been  made  available  for  the 
introduction  of  a  purely  spiritual  revelation  under  a  magnificent 
development  of  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 
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probability  could  not  fail  to  encourage  attempts  at 
making  'pretended  interpositions  available  for  ivorldly 
p)urposes.  Such  attempts  would  manifestly  be  mul- 
tiplied exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and 
extent  of  belief  in  its  probability,  from  whatever 
source  the  conviction  might  arise.  We  therefore 
readily  admit  that  the  evidence  for  miracles  ought 
to  be  severely  tested,  and  that  superhuman  inter- 
position can  only  be  held  as  proved  when  it  bears 
to  be  for  a  sufficient  reason,  and  when  no  rational 
objection  of  any  kind  can  be  taken  to  the  character 
of  the  evidence.  Accordingly,  such  we  maintain  to 
be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  trust  to  make  this  apparent 
by  even  a  brief  outline  of  the  direct  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  the  system  which  they  profess  to 
verify  as  the  AVord  of  God. 

How  irresistible,  then,  is  the  evidence  for  these 
miracles,  will  be  even  more  fully  appreciated  when  we 
remember,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  have  never 
been  disputed  under  any  form  of  evidence!^     They 

*  The  olyjection  to  miracles  is  purely  abstract.  It  is  loosely 
asserted  tliat  tliey  are  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  though 
why  they  are  impossible  has  never  been  explained,  except  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unusual.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
ever  attempted  to  show,  by  any  appeal  to  evidence,  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  not  performed,  nor  that  they  were  per- 
formed from  any  selfish  or  unworthy  object,  nor  that  the  cir- 
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are  said  to  have  been  worked  as  probative  of  Christ's 
mission  in  the  presence  of  multitudes,  and  of  these 
multitudes  no  one  appears  to  have  denied  that  they 
involved  manifestations  of  superhuman  power.  On 
the  contrary,  they  actually  effected  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  They  convinced  many  of 
those  who  witnessed  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
promised  by  the  prophets.  Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
how  Christianity  could  have  been  so  rapidly  pro- 
pagated, or  rather,  how  it  could  have  been  propagated 
at  all.  Unless  those  professed  miracles  had  been 
regarded  by  the  persons  who  witnessed  them  as 
real  miracles,  then,  instead  of  proving,  they  would 
have  disproved  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Had 
miracles  been  attempted,  and  the  attempt  failed, 
or  had  it  been  the  impression  of  those  in  whose 
presence  the  attempt  was  made  that  it  had  failed, 
it  is  evident  that  Christianity  never  could  have 
begim.  It  would  have  been  held  as  disproved,  and 
that  under  a  form  which  could  not  have  been  for- 
gotten. Had  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  instead 
of  ascribing  Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  appealed 
to  the  absolute  failure  of  His  attempts,  the  appeal 
must  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  we  do 
not  say  merely  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  but 

cum  stances  under  which  they  were  performed,  were  suspicious 
in  themselves. 
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by  the  apostles  and  disciples.  It  is  perfectly  in- 
credible that  they  would  have  written  lives  of 
Christ  and  histories  of  Christianity  without  allud- 
ing to  such  an  appeal,  which  must  have  been  then 
perfectly  known^  and  felt  to  be  destructive  of  Jesus' 
claim  to  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  of  course 
subversive  of  His  whole  system  as  a  revelation. 
Yet  from  no  writer,  sacred  or  profane,  have  we 
even  a  hint  of  such  a  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
Scripture  tells  us  that  the  Jews  were  so  convinced 
of  the  superhuman  character  of  Christ's  miracles 
as  to  ascribe  them  to  Beelzebub.  'No  language 
could  give  us  a  more  entire  assurance  of  the  fulness 
of  their  convictions. 

Nov  can  we  conceive  that  Christ  wilfully  de- 
ceived them,  and  that  these  pretended  miracles 
were  the  result  of  mechanical  contrivances  or 
chemical  combinations  palmed  upon  ignorant  people 
by  sleight  of  hand.  We  cannot  understand,  unless 
He  had  been  a  divine  messenger,  how  Christ 
should  have  been  so  much  wiser  than  other  people 
as  to  deceive  all  mankind.  But  apart  from  this, 
the  multitudes  who  saw  His  miracles  performed  in 
the  case  of  persons  tclioin  they  kncio,  specially  in 
raising  one  from  the  dead  who  was  lying  on  the 
bier  before  their  eyes,  and  another  who  had  actually 
been  some  days  in  the  grave,  j)ut  deceit  apparently 
out  of  the  question.     The  only  point  to  be  deter- 
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mined  is,  wlietlier  tliese  miracles  were  believed  at 
the  time  to  be  manifestations  of  divine  power ;  and 
the  effects  wliicb  they  produced,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  facts  would  have  been  denied  if  it  had 
been  possible,  seem  to  put  this  beyond  any  rational 
dispute. 

But  farther,  we  cannot  imagine  any  object  which 
Christ  could  have  had  in  such  a  deceit.  He  wanted 
no  worldly  object.  On  the  contrary,  He  repudiated 
all  the  good  things  of  this  life.  He  desired  only 
to  lead  men  to  holiness.  As  one  essential  part  of 
holiness.  He  s^oecially  recommended  and  commanded 
truth.  He  announced  that  no  liar  should  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  He  recommended  truth  by  a  series  of  what  He 
knew  to  be  absolute  falsehoods  ?  That  He  endea- 
voured to  found  a  system  which,  if  adopted,  would 
make  all  mankind  lioly,  'pure,  and  true,  by  practising 
the  most  infamous  frauds?  That  He  suffered 
insult  and  persecution,  and  ultimately  submitted 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  in  order  to  induce 
otliers  to  adhere  to  strict  truth,  and  to  live  lives  of 
the  purest  morality,  while  He  Himself  was  a  very 
incarnation  of  lies  and  delusion?  The  thing  is 
impossible ! 

But  this  is  not  all,  or  rather,  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.     After  Christ's  crucifixion  His   disciples 
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were  scattered.  Their  expectations  had  vanished. 
They  tell  us  that  "they  had  hoped  that  this  was 
He  who  would  have  redeemed  Israel/'  when  all  at 
once  the  hopes  which  had  vanished  revived.  With 
apparently  an  entire  indifference  to  their  own  fate, 
the  apostles  and  disciples  again  congregate,  and 
come  forth  with  unflinching  boldness  to  sustain  a 
cause  which  they  had  just  believed  to  be  annihi- 
lated and  abandoned.*  To  their  astonished  coun- 
trymen, who,  no  doubt,  had  entertained  the  same 
conviction  as  themselves,  they  announced  that  this 
was  because  they  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
their  Master,  who  had  risen  from  the  dead  ! 

ISTo  rationalistic  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  has  been  given  which  is  worth  even 
consideration ;  and  the  best  proof  that  it  is  so,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  none  of  the  attempted  ex- 
planations have  proved  satisfactory,  even  to  those 
who  refuse  to  credit  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectio7i. 
Hence  they  are  perpetually  striving,  not  after  new 
explanations,  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  hope- 
less, but  after  new  objections  and  new  difficulties, 
which  may  at  all  events  lead  to  something  like  a 
suspension  of  belief.  The  most  recent  form  of 
objection  is  that  of  M.  Eenan,  an  eloquent  French 
writer,  who  denies  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence 
after  a  new  fashion.     He  says  that  were  it  intended 

*  See  Appendix. 
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now  to  prove  any  one  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
"  a  committee,  consisting  of  statesmen,  chemists, 
anatomists,  and  other  scientific  men,  would  be 
assembled.  The  dead  body  would  be  laid  before 
them,"  and  so  on.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
anything  which  could  give  a  more  perfect  assurance 
of  the  irresistible  character  of  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  than 
the  fact  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  professing  infidels 
being  driven  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  theory  as 
this  implies.  It  shows  that  no  rational  objection 
can  possibly  be  taken  to  it.  We  do  not  know  that 
"statesmen,  chemists,"  &c.,  know  a  dead  from  a 
living  man  better  than  other  people  !  But  setting 
this  aside,  by  whom  was  such  a  committee  to  have 
been  appointed  in  those  times?  Does  M.  Eenan 
mean  that  Pilate  or  the  government  of  Rome  should 
have  appointed  it,  or  that  the  Pharisees  should  have 
appointed  it  ?  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  Ptoman 
government  at  that  time  knew  nothing  and  cared 
nothing  about  the  matter  !  and  as  to  the  Pharisees, 
in  the  strictest  sense  they  had  their  committee.  We 
admit  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  M.  Pienan, 
and  we  desire  to  speak  with  respect  of  aU  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  any  approach  to  a  philosophical 
spirit.  But  we  cannot  help  saying  that  the  pro- 
position in  this  case  seems  simply  ridiculous,  if  M. 
Pienan  means  really  and  technically  such  a  com- 
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mittee  as  is  sometimes  appointed  for  scientific  pur- 
poses in  modern  times.  But  even  in  our  own  times, 
such  a  committee  to  determine  betwixt  parties 
irreconcilably  hostile,  and  comprehending  the  very 
persons  from  whom  the  committee  luas  taken,  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity.  As  we  haA^e  said,  however, 
in  a  more  general  and  the  only  possible  sense,  the 
idea  of  M.  Eenan  was  i^i  substance  actually  realised. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ivho  were  the  only  scien- 
tific men  of  the  age,  and  who  were  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Christ,  did  themselves  constitute  the 
committee  which  M.  Kenan  desiderates.  They  had 
the  whole  facts  before  them,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  result,  admitted  that 
the  miracles  of  Christ  coidcl  only  he  accounted  for  on 
the  assumption  of  supernatural  interposition;  and 
with  regard  to  the  resurrection,  contented  them- 
selves with  the  impossible  theory  that  His  disciples 
had  stolen  away  the  body  of  Jesus  by  night.*  We 
say  that  it  is  an  impossible  theory ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  disciples  could  have  stolen  away 
the  body,  supposing  the  Jews  to  have  heen  inclined 
to  prevent  them.  But  supposing  that  the  thing  had 
been  possible,  and  that  the  body  had  been  stolen 
away,  it  must  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  the 

*  This  is,  at  least,  the  only  assumption  that  we  have  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Christ's 
body. 
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Pharisees  to  have  proved  that  such  had  been  the 
case,  and  even  to  have  recovered  the  body  which 
had  been  stolen,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  Christian 
religion  at  once  and  for  ever.     In  regard  to  the 
resurrection,  therefore,  as  to  all  the  miracles  which 
Christ  was  said  to  have  performed,  we  have  a  sub- 
stantive realisation  of  M.  Eenan's  ideal  of  perfect 
evidence,  even  under  a  stronger  form  than  he  has 
ventured  to  suggest.     For  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
the  most  impartial  of  all  judges  as  against  Chris- 
tianity, themselves  constituted  M.  Eenan's  proposed 
committee.     They  met  repeatedly  in  council,  and 
there  must  have  maturely  weighed  the  proof  which 
existed  for  or  against  Christ's  miracles,  and  for  or 
against  His  resurrection.      Yet  they  acknowledged 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  former,  and  gave 
up  the  attempt  at  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
latter  in  despair.     We  have  therefore  more  than  M. 
Kenan's  desiderated  evidence,  and  no  counter-proof 
whatever.     If  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  pro- 
duced the  dead  body  of  Christ,  or  even  denied  the 
resurrection  on  any  shadow  of  evidence,  Christianity 
must  have  been  at  an  end. 

But  aU  this  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  farther 
corroborative  evidence  which  we  have  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  disciples.  From  the  moment  that  they 
gave  forth  their  assurance  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  more  than  their  former  energies  seemed  to 
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have  been  restored  to  them.  They  went  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  with  a  zeal  and  devotedness 
which  set  all  the  powers  of  the  world  at  defiance. 
Along  with  this,  the7j  also  claimed  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  They  also  professed  to  heal  the 
sick  and  to  raise  the  dead,  not  indeed  as  Christ  had 
done,  by  their  own  iinderived  power,  but  as  Christ's 
missionaries,  perfecting  the  system  which  He  had 
begun,  and  referring  all  the  powers  which  they 
exercised  to  His  gift.  Acting  on  His  authority 
accordingly,  they  went  everywhere,  speaking  to  the 
people  of  all  countries  in  their  own  tongues,  and 
bearing  along  with  them  the  convictions  of  those 
that  heard  them,  and  witnessed  the  prodigies  which 
they  performed.  Thousands,  we  are  told,  were  con- 
verted in  a  single  day ;  and  though,  of  course,  we 
can  have  no  evidence  of  the  precise  numbers  nor 
the  precise  times,  apart  from  the  information  given 
us  in  Scripture,  yet  the  general  fact  is  demonstrated 
in  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  faith  which  we 
know  to  have  immediately  taken  place.  This  all 
the  writers  of  the  age  attest,  and  it  has  never  been 
disputed.  Indeed,  infidels  are  so  far  from  disputing 
it,  thaty  on  the  contrary,  they  have  invented  all  sorts 
of  theories  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  account  under 
natural  causes  for  the  occurrence  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary and  itnhcard-of  phenomenon!^ 
*  See  Appendix. 
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Of  the  grounds  on  wliicli  the  disciples  thus  pro- 
fessed to  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  they  could  have  entertained  no  doubt, 
neither  was  it  possible  that  they  could  have  deceived 
themselves.  They  maintained  that  they  saw  Christ 
after  His  resurrection  ;  that  they  conversed  with 
Him ;  that  they  ate  and  drank  with  Him.  These 
statements  must  have  been  absolutely  true  or  ab- 
solutely false :  there  can  be  no  medium  conceived. 
They  declared  that  the  Spirit  had  descended  "as 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  and  sat  upon  them,"  communi- 
cating the  power  of  working  miracles  and  speaking 
all  manner  of  languages.  There  could  again  have 
been  no  delusion  here.  The  statement  must  have 
been  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false :  there 
can  be  no  medium  conceived.  Once  more, — they 
professed,  in  consequence  of  the  power  thus  con- 
ferred upon  them,  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  raise  the 
dead.  In  like  manner  there  could  have  been  no 
delusion  in  this  profession.  Their  pretensions  must 
have  been  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false : 
there  can  be  no  medium  conceived.  But  that 
their  statements  and  pretensions  were  not  false,  is 
proved  not  only  from  the  success  which  attended 
their  preaching,  which  would  be  proof  enough  in 
itself,  but  by  an  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  and  yet 
actually  stronger  in  character  even  than  that  which 
applies  to  the  claim  of  Christ  Himself.    For  they  did 
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not  profess  to  be  the  authors  of  the  system  which 
they  preached,  and  theirs  consequently  could  only 
have  been  a  very  secondary  posthumous  fame,  how- 
ever successful  they  might  have  been  in  realising 
their  object,  even  were  it  conccivahh  that  liars  and 
impostors  could  desire  a  'posthumous  fame  for  pro- 
pagating a  system  of  holiness  and  purity  and  truth. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  they  could  not  have  had  a  hope 
of  success,  except  under  a  conviction  that  the  sys- 
tem which  they  preached  was  given  under  divine 
authority,  as  attested  hy  what  they  had  seen,  and  the 
works  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  perform.  They 
were  illiterate  men,  to  whom  the  system  which  their 
Master  had  in  view  could  only,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  very  imperfectly  intelligible. 
Without  influence,  moreover,  they  had  the  powers  of 
the  world  arrayed  against  them,  while  their  every  act 
was  watched  with  a  vindictive  jealousy  that  prevented 
the  possibility  of  fraud,  in  so  far  as  human  agency 
could  prevent  it.  Yet  they  were  nothing  daunted. 
They  exposed  themselves  fearlessly  to  the  most 
manifest  dangers.  They  willingly  endured  insult 
and  persecution.  They  laid  down  their  lives,  not 
only  without  a  murmur,  but  in  a  spirit  of  joy  and 
rejoicing.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  all  this  was 
done  on  behalf  of  a  religion  which  they  not  only 
knew  to  rest  on  systematic  falsehood,  but  on  false- 
hood of  the  most  impious  kind,  as  deceiving  men 
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under  claims  to  superhuman  influence  wliicli  had 
no  existence.  We  do  not  merely  say  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  that 
they  could  have  deceived  men  by  such  means, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  that  they 
could  have  attempted  it.  They  not  only  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  adequate  motive,  but  we  can- 
not discover  that  they  could  have  had  any  motive  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  every  motive  seems  to  have 
lain  the  other  way. 

This  appears  in  a  still  more  startling  and  dazzling 
lidit  when  we  consider  farther  that  these  men 
preached  precisely  the  same  precepts  as  their 
Master.  They  preached  the  necessity  of  holiness, 
justice,  and  sj^ecially  truth,  as  essential  to  salvation. 
It  was  indeed  the  whole  object  of  their  lives,  for 
which  they  submitted  to  poverty,  insult,  and  per- 
secution, to  induce  men  to  become  holy,  just,  and 
true,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  throughout  all  future 
generations.  Is  it  possible,  then,'  is  it  even  con- 
ceivable, that  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this 
object,  by  a  systematic  course  of  deceit,  falsehood, 
and  fraud?  Is  it  possible,  is  it  conceivable,  that 
they  steadily  prosecuted  this  object,  not  only  with- 
out the  possibility  of  procuring  to  themselves  any 
worldly  advantage,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
men  hold  of  any  value  in  this  world  ?    We  have  no 
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hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  impossible  and  incon- 
ceivable !  It  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It 
implies  the  assumption  of  human  beings  involving 
themselves  in  misery  and  exposing  themselves  to 
torture  and  to  death,  not  only  without  any  purpose, 
but  for  an  object  which,  under  the  supposition,  they 
must  have  laughed  at  and  despised.  Supposing 
them  to  have  even  expected  success,  and  the  celeb- 
rity ctrising  from  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
Jioliness  and  truth  through  the  world,  it  could  have 
been  no  object  at  all  to  liars  and  im2:)ostors. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  argument  admits  of 
being  strengthened.  It  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  for 
any  rational  reply  to  it  is  evidently  impossible.  It 
becomes  more  developed,  however,  when  we  far- 
ther consider  what  was  the  essential  character  of 
Christianity  in  relation  to  that  grand  end  which 
human  beings  are,  as  we  have  seen,  perpetually 
endeavouring  to  realise,  and  which  nature  herself 
points  out  as  the  sole  object  of  our  existence.  For 
we  shall  thus  discover  that  the  language  of  nature 
and  the  language  of  Christianity  is  the  same. 
Christianity,  indeed,  is  a  mere  mode  of  working 
out  the  primary  purpose  of  God  in  our  creation, 
rendered  necessary  by  a  change  of  circumstances 
produced  on  man's  condition  under  the  operation  of 
free-will. 

From  the  direct  proofs  exhibited  to  them,  it  is 
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manifest,  then,  that  the  men  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian age  could  not  have  rejected  Christianity  on  any 
ratio7ial  grounds,  supposing  the  facts  to  have  been 
as  they  are  recorded  in  Scripture.     The  evidence 
was  too  irresistible  for  all  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  regarding  it  with  any  measure  of  impartiality. 
They  not  only  had  the  evidence  of  prophecy  and 
miracles  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  but  they  saw,  and 
could  not  help  seeing,  that  its  object  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  highest  and  most  perfect  morality,  and  to 
rest  the  obligation  of  that  morality  on  the  essential 
condition  and  aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  both 
as  demonstrated  by  reason  and  affirmed  under  the 
theory  of  Judaism.     But  if  it  be  assumed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  facts,  of  course  including  the 
doctrines,  were  not  as  recorded,  then  we  are  surely 
entitled  to  ask  those  who  made  such  an  assumption, 
what  became  of  the  real  facts  ?     When  were  they 
lost  ?     How  is  it  that  not  one  word  of  their  exist- 
ence is  even  hinted  at  by  any  writer  of  antiquity  ? 
How  came  the  new  facts  to  take  their  place  ?     "Was 
it  the  false  facts  or  the  real  facts  that  were  originally 
propagated  during  the  first  century  ?     If  they  were 
false   facts   propagated   from  the   beginning,  then 
there  never  could  have  been  any  real  facts  at  all 
propagated!     But  if  so,  how  did  these  false  facts 
originate  ?    If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  real  facts, 
then  how   could  it   possibly  have   been  that   the 
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evangelists,  whoever  they  were,  induced  tlie  wliole 
Christian  world  quietly  to  resign  tlie  one  and  to 
adopt  the  other?  He  who  believes  the  substance 
of  the  gospels  composed  at  any  considerable  period 
after  the  date  of  the  events  which  they  record,  is 
bound  to  answer  these  questions ;  and  he  who  can 
answer  them  satisfactorily  will  not  be  likely  to 
deny  miracles,  for  he  will  be  a  miracle  in  him- 
self.* 

But  though  it  thus  seems  hardly  possible  that 
those  of  the  primitive  age,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  impartially  looking  at  the  evidence,  could  have 
rejected  Christianity,  yet  their  reception  of  it  by  no 
means  implied  belief  in  anything  like  a  full  theolo- 
gical system.  The  intelligence  of  the  age  did  not 
admit  of  this.  The  religion  of  the  early  Christians 
was  entirely  a  practical  matter,  except  under  the  most 
elementary  form.  It  consisted  in  trust  on  God 
through  Christ,  and  a  consequent  endeavour  under 
that  trust  at  performing  the  duties  which  Christ 

*  It  will  be  observed  that,  tlirougliout  tliis  argument,  we  set 
aside  entii'ely  the  question  of  inspiration.  "VVe  simply  argue  that 
the  Scripture  *is  to  be  received  as  an  ordinaiy  historical  record, 
professing  to  narrate  what  the  writers  themselves  saw  or  heard,  or 
received  on  what  they  regarded  as  indisputable  testimony.  This 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Christ  to  be  a 
divine  messenger,  who  came  into  our  Avorld  in  order  to  save  those 
that  ti-ust  on  Him  from  sin  and  consequent  misery,  and  restore 
them  to  that  righteousness  which  involves  blessedness  in  itself. 
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liad  given  them  to  do.  They  thus  regarded  worldly- 
things  as  of  altogether  secondary  importance  in 
themselves,  and  only  of  real  and  primary  import- 
ance when  made  available  as  means  through  which 
trust  on  God  might  be  enhanced  by  ever  seeking 
them  from  Him  and  ascribing  them  to  Him.  In 
this  way  they  realised  more  and  more  a  sense  of 
God's  love  and  protection  here,  and  a  growing  assur- 
ance of  farther  union  with  Him  hereafter.  They  thus 
appreciated  the  great  end  of  Christianity,  though 
of  its  subordinate  doctrines  their  knowledge  was 
very  elementary.  In  this  state  matters  continued 
until  the  immediate  and  inspired  disciples  of  Christ 
having  been  taken  away,  differences  naturally  sprang 
up  under  the  action  of  a  variety  of  external  in- 
fluences, when  all  looked  upon  each  other  as  equals, 
and  there  was  no  clearly-recognised  authority  by 
which  such  differences  could  be  determined.  In 
fact,  at  this  time  scientific  theology  began,  though 
it  was  long  ere  doctrine  even  of  the  simplest  kind 
came  to  be  philosophically  defined,  or  considered  as 
of  essential  importance.  As  attempts  at  tliis  were 
made,  however,  the  importance  of  doctrine  q^ua  doc- 
trine naturally  was  overrated ;  and  from  this,  com- 
bined with  a  variety  of  co-operating  causes,  the 
grand  purpose  of  Christianity  became  less  and 
less  appreciated,  and  ultimately  almost  altogether 
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disappeared  from  the  Christian  world.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  explained  and  understood,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  develop  the  full  and  precise  charac- 
ter of  this  purpose  as  necessary  for  perfecting  the 
argument  in  so  far  put  forth,  and  ascertaining  the 
first  fundamental  point  proposed  for  our  present 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE   GOSPEL  AS  A  MEANS  OF  REALISING  GOD  S 
COUNSEL   IN    THE    CREATION   OF   MAN. 

Human  beings,  as  we  have  partly  seen,  are  under 
the  influence  of  two  forms  of  the  same  class  of 
motives.  There  are,  first,  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  our  own  personal  gratifications,  aioart  altogether 
from  the  welfare  of  others  ;  *  and,  secondly,  the  hap- 
piness which  arises  from  the  realisation  of  our  rela- 
tionships to  others,  apart  from  every  selfish  gratifi- 
cation which  may  incidentally  be  involved  therein. 
K  such  happiness  be  mixed  with  any  prospect  of 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  we  are  not  forbidden  to  love  our- 
selves, as  some  appear  very  absurdly  to  assume.  On  the  contrary, 
all  worldly  pleasures  which  do  not  injure  either  ourselves  or 
others  are  not  only  open  to  us,  but  we  are  commanded  to  enjoy 
them,  and  that  in  the  way  under  which  they  are  calculated  to 
afibrd  us  really  the  highest  happiness.  For  the  command  is,  not 
that  we  shall  love  our  neighbours  and  not  ourselves,  but  that  we 
shall  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  so  as  never  to  allow  selfish- 
ness to  supersede  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  love,  and  thus 
to  defeat  itself  by  inducing  us  to  be  content  with  a  lower,  at  the 
expense  of  an  infinitely  higher,  happiness. 

F 
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mere  personal  gratification,  it  becomes  in  thus  far, 
of  course,  a  compound  motive,  in  which  the  pleasure 
of  selfishness  and  the  happiness  of  love  arising  from 
the  realisation  of  our  relationships  bear  a  propor- 
tionate share.  There  is  no  other  motive  which  can 
operate  upon  the  character  of  man,  or  by  w^hich, 
consequently,  his  conduct  can  be  regulated.  Under 
this  view  the  performance  of  duty  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  become  synonymous  terms, 
meaning  precisely  the  same  thing.  In  so  far,  con- 
sequently, as  a  state  of  mind  implies  happiness  m 
itself,  away  from  any  external  reward,  or  the  seeds 
of  growing  and  permanent  happiness  in  its  own 
nature,  it  is  right.  In  so  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
it  implies  pain  in  itself,  or  the  seeds  of  growing  and 
permanent  pain  in  futurity,  it  is  wrong.* 

From  these  remarks,  which  are  almost  self-evi- 
dent, and  carry  their  proof  in  their  very  enunciation, 
it  appears  that  happiness,  arising  from  the  realisa- 
tion of  our  relationships,  must  constitute  the  main 
purpose  of  our  existence,  because  mere  selfish  enjoy- 
ment is  neither  intense  in  its  character  nor  per- 

*  Hence  it  will  be  obvious  that  righteousness  or  morality  (using 
this  term  in  its  widest  and  proper  sense)  is  simply  obedience  to 
the  spiritual  laws  of  our  natures,  and  therefore  constitutes  happi- 
ness in  itself,  just  as  obedience  to  the  physical  laws  of  our  natures 
constitutes  happiness  in  itself;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  sin  or 
immorality  is  simply  a  violation  of  the  spiritual  laws  of  our 
natures,  and  tlierefore  constitutes  misery  in  itself,  just  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  physical  laws  of  our  natui'es  constitutes  pain  in  itself. 
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manent  in  its  duration.  We  are  indeed  never  for  a 
moment  certain  of  the  continuance  of  selfish  enjoy- 
ments. Misfortune  and  sickness  may  overtake  us 
without  our  having  it  in  our  power  to  escape.  From 
experience  we  know  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
any  human  being  ultimately  to  evade  them.  At  all 
events,  death  must  entirely  put  an  end  to  such 
enjoyments,  for  there  is  nothing  in  their  character 
which  would  justify  us  in  believing  that  they  will 
last  beyond  the  present  life.  If,  therefore,  that 
perfect  and  permanent  happiness  which  we  are  con- 
tinually seeking  is  to  be  attained  at  all,  it  must  be 
mainly  in  the  realisation  of  our  relationships,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  real  happiness.  Un- 
less, consequently,  our  natures  be  given  us  on  pur- 
pose to  deceive — unless  we  have  a  universal  desire 
implanted  in  us,  without  any  corresponding  cor- 
relative— such  a  realisation  of  our  relationships  as 
will  gratify  the  unceasing  and  strongest  tendency 
of  our  existence,  mitst  he  attainaUe. 

Yet  the  realisation  of  the  relationships  which  bind 
us  merely  to  our  fellow-ereattcres,  could  not  of  itself 
effect  the  purpose,  for  our  fellow-creatures,  however 
willing,  have  not  the  power  of  procuring  for  us  per- 
fect and  permanent  happiness.  They  are  utterly  un- 
able to  secure  us  against  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death, 
and  still  more  to  secure  us  blessedness  beyond  the 
grave.    At  the  same  time,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
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say  that  tlie  realisation  of  our  relationships  with  our 
fellow-creatures  cannot  procure  us  any  happiness. 
Far  from  this.  It  affords  us,  on  the  contrary,  much 
happiness.  Were  we  condemned  to  live  solitary  and 
alone,  we  should  be  perfectly  miserable.  Even  in 
the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  men  delight  in  sym- 
pathy and  communion  of  spirit.  Yet  this  delight 
in  sympathy  becomes  greatly  intensified  as  it  is 
cultivated  and  reciprocated.  Indeed,  without  the 
hoj)e  of  reciprocation,  it  could  not  be  cultivated. 
For,  generally  speaking,  we  realise  the  happiness  of 
spiritual  communion  with  our  fellow-creatures,  just 
as  we  believe  that  they  realise  it  with  us.  Thus 
they  and  we  progressively  become  as  it  were  one 
being,  so  as  to  be  mutually  as  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  others  as  we  are  in  our  own.  Still  all 
this  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  complete  realisation 
of  our  desire.  Our  fellow-creatures  cannot,  as  things 
are  now  constituted,  sympathise  with  us  to  the 
fullest  extent.  They  are  too  eager  for  their  own 
gratification  to  give  us  their  whole  hearts,  so  as  to 
love  us  as  they  love  themselves.  Even  if  this  were 
possible,  there  are  multitudes  of  evils,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  whicli  they  have  no  power  to  deliver  or 
relieve  us. 

Hence  we  are  made  to  feel  that  there  must  be 
some  other  relationship  under  the  realisation  of 
which  an  entire  sympathy  may  be  attained,  and  the 
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most  perfect  and  permanent  happiness  assured. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  whatever, 
if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  voices  both  of  instinct  and 
of  reason.  Such  a  relationship  must  exist,  or  the 
only  possible  correlative  of  our  grand  primary  desire 
must  be  unattainable.  In  this,  therefore,  we  have 
the  suggestion  of  our  relationship  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  A  God,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  good,  holy, 
just,  true,  and  eternal,  who  will  sympathise  with  us 
as  His  children,  is  the  only  correlative  that  can  satisfy 
our  craving  for  perfect  and  permanent  happiness. 
If  we  trust  in  such  a  Being,  the  grand  purpose  of  our 
existence  is  at  once  attained,  and  it  is  so  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  confidence  that  we  repose 
in  Him.  The  conclusion  is  self-evident;  for  what  can 
we  fear  if  we  believe  ourselves  continually  under 
the  loving  protection  of  Him  who  is  all- wise  and  all- 
powerful  ?  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  purpose  of 
religion  distinctly  exhibited.  It  is  the  attainment 
of  perfect  and  permanent  happiness  through  the 
realisation  of  our  relationship  with  Him  by  whom 
such  happiness  can  alone  be  conferred.  That  re- 
lationship of  course  implies  entire  devotion  to  Him. 
We  must  love  Him,  as  conscious  that  He  alone  has 
blessed  us  with  every  good  gift  that  we  enjoy,  and 
through  this  love  trust  in  Him  as  the  alone  source 
from  whence  all  future  blessings  are  to  be  derived. 
This  state  of  mind,  however,  cannot  be  attained 
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by  any  efforts  of  our  own.  In  our  natural  condition 
we  are  alienated  from  God  and  do  not  trust  in  Him. 
The  relationship  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  as  we  have  seen,  still  more  or  less  operates. 
If  we  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  or 
danger,  from  which  a  parent,  a  brother,  or  any  other 
near  and  dear  relative  can  deliver  us,  we  are  at  once 
relieved  from  anxiety.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  know  that  they  will  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power.  Nay,  in  most  instances  we  feel  a  certain 
confidence  in  any  brother  of  our  race,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  him  personally  unless  our  claim 
involve  some  interference  with  his  own  interests. 
But  we  do  not  feel  the  same  trust  in  God.  If  we 
believe  in  God  at  all,  we  are  of  course  conscious  that 
He  can  deliver  us  from  any  danger  and  relieve  us  in 
every  difficulty ;  but  %ce  do  not  expect  that  He  ivill 
do  so,  at  all  events  so  as  to  supersede  anxiety  and 
fear,  as  would  be  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
if  we  depended  on  any  earthly  relative.  In  this  we 
have  an  indisputable  proof  that  our  relationship  to 
God  is,  under  any  practical  form,  inoperative.  If 
it  were  fully  operative,  indeed,  we  could  have  no 
anxiety,  nor  feel  any  fear,  for  "  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear."  Even  if  it  were  operative  in  a  measure, 
we  should  be  proportionally  relieved,  for  a  sense  of 
the  divine  presence  would  sustain  and  strengthen 
us  in  proportion  necessarily  to  its  relative  power. 
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The  evils  of  life  would  in  tliiis  far  become  blessings, 
as  means  provided  by  God  for  elevating  us  to  higher 
and  higher  happiness.  To  reconstitute  our  relation- 
ship with  God  so  as  to  realise  this  state  of  mind, 
must  consequently  he  the  purpose  of  revelation.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  form  of  revelation  professes  to  have 
in  view  the  securing  of  human  happiness.  But  false 
revelations,  or  rather  pretended  revelations,  limit 
themselves  to  the  promise  of  mere  selfish  or  worldly 
enjoyments.  We  find  this  illustrated  in  every  one 
of  them.  The  Elysium  of  the  ancients,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  was  only  a  scene  of  worldly  joys; 
and  the  Paradise  of  the  Mohammedans  is  only  a  place 
of  the  highest  sensual  gratification.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  them  more  moral,  and  thus  imbuing 
them  with  a  more  earnest  spirit  of  love,  tlie  rewards 
jjromisecl  hy  false  revelations  render  them  in  spirit 
only  more  selfish  and  sensual.  They  may  regulate 
to  a  certain  extent  human  conduct,  and  may  even 
generate  a  high  enthusiasm  in  the  performance  of 
arbitrary  acts,  but  they  must  actually  deteriorate 
the  morality  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  true 
morality.  That  which  we  regard  as  our  grand  ul- 
timate object,  must  gradually  supersede  all  other 
considerations.  The  religion,  consequently,  which 
keeps  men's  minds  fixed  on  sensual  enjoyment  as 
the  ultimate  and  eternal  reward,  must  necessarily 
cherish  a  selfish  and  sensual  character.    To  those 
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wlio  adopt  such  a  system,  worldly  evils  are  curses, 
and  the  spirit  of  love,  as  relating  us  even  to  man  and 
still  more  to  God,  becomes  steadily  weakened,  until 
at  length  it  may  he  nearly  obliterated  altogether. 
The  grand  object  of  our  existence,  or  rather  that 
which  ought  to  be  its  grand  object,  is  thus  lost.  Our 
very  feelings  to  the  extent  that  they  repudiate  the 
principle  of  love,  imply,  consequently,  suffering  in 
themselves. 

Even  were  these  selfish  and  sensual  rewards  per- 
manent, moreover,  they  would  be  so  impaired  by  a 
sense  of  separation  from  our  fellow-creatures  and 
our  God,  as  that  the  suffering  involved  in  them 
would  ultimately  far  exceed  any  gratification  which 
they  could  afford.  Yet  such  rewards  are  beyond  all 
doubt  suitable  to  unregenerate  natures,  to  whom  the 
happiness  of  love  to  man  and  trust  on  God  are  un- 
known. But  as  they  are  eminently  calculated  to 
act  upon  the  unregenerate  mind,*  it  is  not  at  all 

*  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  religion,  and  there  can  be  no  more, 
each  offering  its  own  species  of  ultimate  reward,  of  which  either 
will  prove  an  effective  instrument  of  conversion  when  addressed 
to  suitable  recipients.  There  are  sensual  and  selfish  rewards 
offered  by  the  one,  and  that  blessedness  resulting  from  the  love 
which  originates  in  trust  on  God  by  the  other.  Systems  offering 
the  fonner,  although,  as  we  have  said,  they  may  serve  to  regulate  the 
conduct,  can  never  make  men  moral  in  heart ;  whereas  morality 
of  heart  must  be  the  great  object  of  the  latter.  There  have  been 
many  systems  of  religion  offering  rewards  of  a  selfish  and  sensual 
kind.  Christianity  alone  proposes  love  resting  on  trust  in  God.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  professing  Chris- 
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surprising  that  tlieir  effect  should  have  been  great, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mohammedanism,  in  acting^  on  those 
who  have  adopted  the  false  systems  that  propose 
them.  We  say  false  systems,  because  the  very  fact 
that  they  propose  rewards  necessarily  subversive  of 
morality  proves  them  to  be  false,  a^art  from  any 
other  consideration. 

The  Gospel  implies  a  theory  the  very  reverse  of 
this,  which  we  have  found  to  embrace  all  false 
religions.  It  does  not,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
forbid  the  enjoyments  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
commands  us  to  make  them  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  our  trust  on  and  gratitude  to  God, 
so  as  not  to  diminish  but  to  enhance  the  real  grati- 
fication which  they  are  calculated  to  afford.  But  in 
this  very  way  it  subordinates  them  to  a  species  of 
happiness  which  is  intense  and  permanent.  It  is 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  as  can  now  be  clearly 
perceived,  that  a  misconception  exists  arising  from 
the  misinterpretation  of  Scripture,  which  has  origin- 
ated almost  all  the  differences  that  are  found  in  the 
Christian  world.  It  is  this  misconception,  conse- 
quently, which  mainly  generates  the  multiplication 
of  sects  and  the  bitterness  of  bigotry.     Both  may 

tians,  having  only  a  very  inaccurate  and  vague  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  actually  substitute  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
rewards  of  false  religions  for  the  rewards  truly  offered  by  that 
which  they  profess  to  be  their  own,  and  thics  have  their  moral 
characters  modified  accordingly. 
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be  traced  to  the  loose,  uncertain,  and  even  erroneous 
notions  which  prevail  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation. 

Some  imagine  salvation  to  be  an  indefinite  and 
unrevealed  species  of  happiness  which  is  promised. 
They  have  no  idea  as  to  what  it  really  is ;  but  they 
think  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  would  be  better  to 
enjoy  it  than  to  be  subjected  to  that  misery  which 
is  threatened  against  those  who  reject  the  offers  of 
revelation.  Now,  no  doubt  this  vague  species  of 
theory  produces  a  certain  effect,  but  it  is  an  effect 
of  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind.  As  the  precise  re- 
ward which  Christianity  proposes  is  in  such  a  case 
unknown,  and  consequently  arbitrary  to  us,  so  the 
means  of  jprocuring  it  must  to  us  he  arhitrary  too. 
We  can  have  no  scientific  nor  even  definite  notion 
upon  the  subject.  Thus  professing  Christians  are 
led  naturally  to  suppose  that  mere  arbitrary  belief, 
or  the  observance  of  forms,  or  the  character  of  the 
Church  government  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves, or  the  fostering  of  a  wild  and  unintelligent 
excitement,  are  the  means  of  procuring  salvation. 
These  may  be  mixed  together,  also,  or  combined 
with  other  considerations  as  constituting  such  means 
in  their  union ;  but  whatever  shape  they  assume, 
professions,  forms,  and  an  unintelligent  zeal  or 
bigotry  are  held  as  of  essential  importance. 

Others,  again,  entertain  more  or  less  the  views 
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which  we  have  seen  to  characterise  false  religions. 
They  think  that  salvation,  or  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  will  consist  very  much  in  the  same  kinds 
of  enjoyment  which  men  seek  as  mere  creatures  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  say  that  they  put  this  in  a 
definite  or  even  in  a  conscious  form;  but  we  say 
that,  from  their  language  and  their  conduct,  some 
such  notion  evidently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their 
half-conscious  feelings  upon  the  subject.  Under 
such  a  view  the  error  to  which  we  have  adverted 
with  respect  to  the  means  to  be  used  for  procuring 
salvation  is  still  farther  strengthened.  Those  who 
believe  heavenly  happiness  and  earthly  pleasure 
thus  identified,  necessarily  conclude  that  observance 
of  ordinances  and  decency  of  external  conduct  are 
all  that  is  required  of  them,  seeing  they  have  no 
idea  that  salvation  really  consists  in  a  state  of  heart, 
and  that  unless  the  state  of  their  hearts  be  com- 
pletely changed  salvation  is  hopeless,  and  indeed 
would  imply  that  they  existed  in  contradictory  con- 
ditions at  the  same  time.  To  them,  consequently, 
external  observance  and  external  decency  is  all  in 
all,  and  they  are  willing  enough  to  make  an  endea- 
vour at  realising  these  with  a  view  to  that  selfish 
and  sensual  enjoyment  which  they  half-consciously 
believe  to  be  the  happiness  promised  in  the  Gospel. 
AVe  have  thus  a  clear  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
men  as  it  is  generally  displayed  in  the  professing 
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Christian  world.  Believing  heaven  to  be  a  locality 
beyond  the  grave  in  some  other  planet  or  star  pro- 
bably bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  our  own, 
and  salvation,  consequently,  to  be  some  sort  of  hap- 
piness found  there,  having  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  enjoyments  appertaining  to  this  earth,  they 
naturally  and  almost  necessarily  conclude  that  it  is 
to  be  secured  by  the  realisation  of  certain  beliefs 
and  actings,  which  God  for  some  reason  or  other 
has  appointed,  though  what  that  reason  may  be  of 
course  they  cannot  tell.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that, 
under  such  a  theory,  there  can  to  us  be  no  neces- 
sary connection  betwixt  such  beliefs  and  actings 
and  the  salvation  which  they  are  to  procure — that 
connection  from  the  very  nature  of  the  theory  being 
assumed  as  arbitrary,  and  not  necessary.  Hence 
they  of  course  differ  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
as  to  what  the  beliefs  and  actings  required  for  salva- 
tion actually  are  !  No  two  sects,  of  course,  think 
in  the  same  way  upon  the  subject ;  nay,  individuals 
even  of  the  same  sects  have  frequently  no  approach 
to  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  degree  in  which  such 
beliefs  and  actings  are  required,  or  why  they  should 
be  required  in  any  degree  rather  than  others  which 
might  have  been  substituted  in  their  room.*  They 
have,  in  fact,  no  test  of  any  kind  by  which  to  try 
either  their  absolute  or  relative  importance. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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Now  all  this  implies  the  most  enormous  and  per- 
nicious error  with  respect  to  the  very  foundations 
of  religious  truth  ;  and  it  seems  the  more  extraordi- 
nary because  the  language  of  Scripture  is  so  precise 
and  unmistakable  upon  the  subject,  when  we  look 
into  Scripture  without  our  opinions  having  been 
already  made  up  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  indeed 
say,  that  according  to  Scripture  there  are  no  kinds 
of  incidental  enjoyment  in  heaven.  We  do  not 
even  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  enjoyments 
suited  to  the  incorruptible  bodies  with  which  we 
are  to  be  clothed  there.  We  do,  however,  say,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  positive  certainty,  that  the 
grand  and  essential  happiness  implied  in  the  terms 
"  heaven,  salvation,  and  the  exceeding  great  reward," 
through  Scripture,  consists  in  love  groiuing  out  of  that 
trust  on  God  which  constitutes  a  principle,  and  which 
therefore  necessarily  embraces  all  sentient,  and  espe- 
cially all  intelligent,  heings  with  whom  we  stand  in 
any  form  of  relationship. 

This  is  manfest  under  all  the  dispensations  of 
Christianity,  whether  their  language  be  literally  or 
figuratively  understood.  The  sin  of  our  first  parents 
consisted  in  want  of  trust  on  God.  They  were  con- 
scious, indeed,  of  the  blessings  which  God  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  but  they  allowed  their  minds  to 
dwell,  not  on  what  they  had,  but  on  what  they 
wanted ;  and  thus  the  discontent  wliich  they  felt  at 
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their  own  weakness,  and  tlie  desire  of  higlier  intel- 
lectual power  thence  arising,  necessarily  generated 
a  suspicion  of  His  power  or  of  His  will  to  bless 
them.  In  one  word,  they  began  to  distrust  Him  as 
they  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and  from 
that  moment  their  case  was  hopeless.  They  were 
under  the  influence  of  original  sin,  for  that  luliich  is 
called  original  sin  is  simijly  ivant  of  trust  on  God* 
From  this  state,  which  was  essentially  a  state  of 
misery,  in  so  far  as  it  involved  tlwuglit,  they  had  no 
means  of  delivering  themselves.  The  suspicion 
once  begun,  which  implied  distrust  in  God  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  strengthened  itself. 
The  very  evils  which  they  suffered  from  it  confirmed 
it.  Tor  these  evils  pressed  on  them  a  sense  of  their 
alienation  from  God,  and  thereby,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, further  augmented  their  suspicion  of  Him 
and  their  fear.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
same  influences  acted  on  their  posterity,  and  in  an 

*  Tlie  ignorance  which  seems  to  exist  among  professing  Chris- 
tians as  to  what  original  sin  means  is  another  cause  of  error.  Many 
seem  actually  to  consider  it  a  something  quasi-material,  existing 
in  the  mind.  This  may  seem  an  extreme  case,  hut  the  great  mass 
of  professing  Christians  unquestionably  believe  it  to  be  something 
qaite  arbitrary.  It  never  seems  to  enter  their  minds  that  sin,  to 
be  really  sin,  must  be  something  personal — i.e.,  some  violation  of 
the  laws  of  our  natures.  From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  original 
sin,  it  is  manifest  that  every  act,  word,  and  thought  of  an  unre- 
generate  creature  must  be  in  so  far  sinful,  as  being  without  that 
love  of  God  which  our  relationship  to  Him  implies  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  our  spuitual  natures. 
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aggravated  form ;  for  tlieir  posterity  were  them- 
selves educated  by  parents  alienated  from  God,  and 
therefore  generation  after  generation  such  alienation 
must  necessarily  have  been  growing.  Each  genera- 
tion was  trained  and  trained  those  that  followed 
them  in  distrust  of  God.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  for  human  beings  to  have 
recovered  themselves ;  and  consequently,  the  indica- 
tion given  to  our  first  parents,  and  through  them  to 
their  posterity,  in  these  words,  "  It  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,"  was  precisely 
that  which  they  wanted.  It  was  an  indication, 
however  slight,  of  reconciliation  with  God  through 
means  provided  by  Himself.  It  was  thus  an  en- 
couragement to  trust  in  Him  once  more  ;  and  as 
such  our  first  parents  and  their  posterity  seem  to 
have  imderstood  it,  and  to  have  transmitted  their 
expectation  of  such  means  being  provided  accord- 
ingly through  future  generations. 

The  strictly  Jewish  dispensation  teaches  trust  on 
God,  it  may  be  absolutely  said,  as  its  exclusive  ohject. 
All  its  rites,  all  its  ordinances,  all  its  doctrines,  have 
this  view,  and  this  only.  The  form  of  that  dispen- 
sation, or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  form  in 
which  Christianity  was  dispensed  under  the  Jewish 
economy,  was  indeed  a  revelation  intended  for  a 
lower  stage  of  civilisation.  It  was  consequently 
more  than  an  intellectual  or  moral  appeal.     It  in  a 
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mesisme  forced  those  who  professed  it  to  realise  God 
as  present  with  them  in  the  observance  of  its  ordi- 
nances and  the  offering  of  its  sacrifices,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  worship  involved  in  its  ritual.  For  that 
ritual,  embracing  almost  every  particular  of  their 
lives,  brought  them  continually,  hy  physical  acts, 
under  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  their  God.  Every- 
thing which  they  did,  consequently,  became  thus 
an  act  of  worship.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  very  spuit- 
ual  worship,  but  this  was  just  what  adapted  it  to  the 
age  for  which  it  was  given.  The  world  was  not 
then  prepared  for  anything  like  a  purely  spiritual 
system.  Hence  the  Jews  had  a  system  prescribed, 
which  physically,  or,  in  other  words,  under  the  forms 
of  their  ritual,  brought  Jehovah  before  them  as  the 
object  of  worship,  in  almost  every  act  in  which  they 
could  possibly  be  engaged.  It  was  essentially  theo- 
cratic in  the  strictest  sense.  God  was  all  in  aU. 
He  was  not  only  their  God,  but  their  temporal 
King ;  and  their  ritual  constituted,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  forms  by  which  they  were  connected 
with  Him,  and  introduced  to  Him  in  that  character. 
If  they  neglected  the  forms  of  their  ritual,  con- 
sequently, they  were  punished ;  if  they  observed 
them,  they  were  proportionally  and  in  this  world 
rewarded.  Nor  was  this  the  case  merely  with  indi- 
viduals. The  same  rules  applied  to  them  as  a 
nation.     If  they  rejected  their  temporal  King  by 
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worsMpping  idols,  as  guilty  of  high  treason  a  tem- 
poral penalty  was  instantly  inflicted.  In  this  the 
characters  of  Jehovah  as  God  and  at  the  same  time 
temporal  King  of  the  Jews,  became  interwoven. 
Their  religious  forms  and  their  government  were 
one  and  the  same  thing;  and  whenever  the  Jews 
had  an  opportunity,  they  propagated  both  together. 
Thus  were  they,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
constituted  a  nation  of  missionaries  for  publishing 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  necessity  of 
trust  in  Him  for  the  realisation  of  happiness. 

In  this  way,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  they 
first  imbued  the  Egyptians  with  these  doctrines, 
from  whom  they  were  borrowed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  the  Eomans,  among  whom 
we  have  them  exhibited  in  the  instructions  which 
were  commimicated  to  those  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries.* During  the  same  time  they  had  been  gradu- 
ally introduced  also  among  the  various  tribes  that 
knew  or  heard  of  the  wonders  which  God  had  worked 
in  behalf  of  His  people,  both  while  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  and  afterwards  while  settling  in  the 
promised  land.  Through  the  captivity  they  were 
farther  made  known  to  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 

*  The  philosopliy  of  Christianity  is  so  excessively  simple  when 
thoroughly  understood,  that  in  developing  it  I  have  found  it 
frequently  necessary  briefly  to  appeal  to  the  same  facts  and  to  re- 
peat the  same  arguments.  I  found  that  by  doing  so  the  theory  was 
evolved  with  infinitely  greater  clearness  and  precision. 

G 
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lonians,  who  transmitted  them  to  the  Persians,  by 
whom  again  they  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans.  The  two  streams  of  teaching  thns  in 
them  reunited  ;  and  though  the  religious  ideas  pro- 
pagated in  such  ways  were  no  doubt  imperfect,  and 
mixed  with  much  error,  they  yet  constituted  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  on  which  to  rear  that  edifice  of 
spiritual  Christianity  which  Judaism  promised  to 
a  future  generation.  Accordingly,  when  the  period 
arrived  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  all  the  more 
civilised  nations  of  the  world  were  not  only  cog- 
nisant of  the  first  principles  of  religious  truth,  but 
were  more  or  less  expecting,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  a  divine  messenger  who  would 
instruct  them  as  to  the  mode  under  which  a  trust 
in  God  might  be  realised.  Thus  the  world  was  in 
a  certain  measure  prepared  for  a  great  religious 
change.  Heathenism,  as  is  manifest  from  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  had  almost  entirely  lost  its 
influence,  and  the  people  had  become  sensible  under 
a  growing  intelligence  that  it  could  not  afford  them 
the  happiness  which  they  desired.  They  were  con- 
sequently anxiously,  though  it  may  be  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  hoping  for  a  revelation  which,  through 
the  doctrine  of  an  immortality,  would  open  to  them 
the  assurance  of  perfect  and  endless  felicity.  We 
do  not  say  that  they  had  any  definite  and  precise 
notion  upon  the  subject.     It  was  rather  a  vague 
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longing,  whicli  took  a  more  definite  form  according 
to  the  progress  which  each  individual  had  made  in 
spiritual  intelligence. 

But  this  was  not  all.  That  which  had  been 
physically  represented  under  the  Jewish  law  by 
types  and  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  was,  as  we 
have  indicated,  more  and  more  literally  and  spir- 
itually developed  in  the  more  advanced  records  of 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
Jewish  system  to  be  the  more  thoroughly  effective 
in  appealing  to  the  still  growing  intelligence  of  the 
world.  The  proofs  of  this  are  innumerable.  We 
find,  indeed,  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  as 
indicated  in  the  Jewish  law,  specially  and  re- 
peatedly reiterated  under  the  most  express  terms 
throughout  both  the  Hagiographa  and  the  prophets. 
Thus,  Psalm  viii.  1 :  "  0  Lord  our  Lord,  how  ex- 
cellent is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  who  hast  set 
Thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  Thou  ordained  strength 
because  of  Thine  enemies,  that  Thou  mightest  still 
the  enemy  and  the  avenger.  When  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  ;  luhat  is  man  that  Thou 
art  mindfid  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
visitest  him  ?  "  Psalm  ix.  1 :  "  I  will  praise  Thee, 
0  Lord,  Avith  my  whole  heart ;  /  will  show  forth  all 
Thy  marvellous  works.     I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
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Tliee :  I  will  sing  praise  to  Thy  name,  0  Thou  Most 
High."   Again,  at  the  7th  verse :  "  But  the  Lord  shall 
endure  for  ever :    He  hath  prepared  His  throne  for 
judgment.     And  He  shall  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness, He  shall  minister  judgment  to  the  people 
in  uprightness.     TJie  Lord  also  will  he  a  refuge  for 
the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of  trouble.      And 
they  that  know  Thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in 
Thee :  for  Thou,  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that 
seek  Thee."     Again,  at  the  17th  verse  :  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God.      For  the  needy  shall  not   alway  be 
forgotten :    the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not 
perish  for  ever."     Psalm  x.  17,  18:    "Lord,  Thou 
hast  heard  the  desire  of  the  humble :  Thou  wilt  pre- 
pare their  heart ;  Thou  wilt  cause  Thine  ear  to  hear  : 
to  judge  the  fatherless  and  the  oppressed,  that  the 
man  of  the  earth  may  no  more  oppress."     But  we 
need  not  multiply  passages,  for  in  truth  the  whole 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  chapter  by  chapter  and  verse 
by  verse,  testifies  to  the  same  thing.     It  is  full  of 
the  purest    spiritual  religion,   developing    natural 
religion  in  the  most  sublime  terms,  as  it  had  been 
more  obscurely  indicated  under  the  types  of  the  law. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  other  books 
of  the  Hagiographa,  using  the  word  in  its  most 
limited  sense,  as  embracing  Job,^  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 

*  It  is  strange  that  amidst  the  mass  which  has  been  written  on 
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astes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  Thus,  Job,  v.  8  :  "J  would  seek  unto  God, 
and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause"  Job,  xix. 
25 :  "  For  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth,  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ; 
and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  Prov.  i.  7 :  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  but 
fools  despise  knowledge  and  instruction."    Prov.  iii. 

the  Book  of  Job,  it  should  never  have  been  specially  noticed  that 
the  religion  which  it  contains,  apart  from  the  dh^ect  interposition 
of  God,  is  purely  natural  religion.  There  is  not  an  allusion 
to  a  written  revelation  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  seems  to 
have  been  composed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  people  had  only  natural  religion  and  tradition  to  guide 
them,  although  direct  interpositions  of  the  Almighty  had  not 
entirely  disappeared.  Yet  even  the  address  of  God,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  book,  is  itself  exclusively  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  natural  religion.  There  is  an  appeal  to  human 
reason,  but  nothing  more.  The  strained  argument  of  Warburton, 
in  his  able  but  paradoxical  book  on  the  divine  legation  of  Moses, 
shows  that  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  legitimate  evidence 
for  assuming  that  the  author  of  Job  was  a  Jew.  His  proofs,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  intelligible,  rather  prove  the  reverse.  But  indeed 
it  is  impossible  that  the  author  of  that  book  could  have  been  a 
Jew,  since,  as  a  Jew,  the  arguments  of  Job's  friends  would  have 
been  irresistible  against  him.  Judaism,  as  of  its  very  essence, 
promises  temporal  prosperity  to  those  that  observed  its  laws. 
The  argument  of  Job's  friends,  therefore,  might  certainly  have 
come  from  Jews,  but  their  argument  ivas  condemned,  and  even  if 
it  had  not  been  condemned,  the  fact  that  they  never  appeal  to 
Judaism  demonstrates  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
accordingly,  Elihu  and  God  Himself  answer  it  by  an  appeal  to  the 
principles  of  pure  spiritual  religion  as  applicable  to  those  to  whom 
Judaism  was  unknown,  if,  indeed,  at  that  time  it  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. 
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5  :  "  TriLst  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean 
not  unto  tliine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths. 
Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes :  fear  the  Lord,  and 
depart  from  evil."  Again,  33d  verse:  "The  curse  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked,  but  He 
blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just."  Prov.  ix.  10 : 
"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  heginning  of  wisdom,  and 
the  knoivledge  of  the  holy  is  binder  standing"  Eccles. 
xii.  1 :  "  Eemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the 
years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them."  Again,  13th  verse:  "  Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  :  Fear  God  and 
keep  His  coinmandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  ditty  of 
man."  Solomon's  Song,  viii.  6,  7,  where  the  excel- 
lence of  the  spirit  of  love  is  painted  in  colours 
glowing  with  beauty,  and  where  is  exhibited  in  a 
richness  of  language  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  the 
blessedness  of  giving  our  whole  hearts  without 
limitation,  or  even  a  passing  shadow  of  doubt,  to 
our  Saviour  and  our  God  :  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon 
Thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  Thine  arm :  for  love  is 
strong  as  death ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  :  the 
coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  have  a  most 
vehement  flame.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
neither  can  the  floods  drown  \i:  if  a  man  shoidd 
give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would 
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utterly  he  contemnecV  The  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miali  imply  everywhere  the  necessity  of  trust  on 
God  as  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  but  the  idea  is 
formally  brought  out  in  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing— iii.  2,  4 :  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my 
soul,  therefore  will  I  hope  in  Him.  The  Lord  is 
good  unto  them  that  wait  for  Him,  to  the  soul  that 
seeketh  Him."  Again,  81st  verse:  "For  the  Lord 
will  not  cast  off  for  ever :  but  though  He  cause 
grief,  yet  will  He  have  compassion  according  to  the 
multitude  of  His  mercies  ;  for  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men."  V.  19  : 
"  Thou,  0  Lord,  remainest  for  ever  ;  Thy  throne  is 
from  generation  to  generation."  Again,  21st  verse : 
"  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be 
turned  :  renew  our  days  as  of  old." 

It  is  substantively  the  same  with  tlie  prophets. 
We  have  in  them  the  same  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  trust  in  God  as  resting  on  an  assur- 
ance of  His  special  providence  revealed  both  in  the 
promises  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  in  that  natural  reli- 
gion which  under  its  spiritual  aspect  the  Jewish  law 
develops.  They  describe  Him  as  knowing  and  regu- 
lating all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  with  a 
view  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  of  those 
that  love  Him  and  trust  on  Him.  Thus,  Isa.  vL  10-11 : 
"  And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and 
satisfy  the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  ob- 
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scurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon-day,  and  the 
Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually^  and  satisfy  thy  soid 
in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  hones  ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water 
whose  waters  fail  not."  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is 
my  footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto 
me,  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest?  For  all 
those  things  hath  my  hand  made,  and  all  those 
things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord :  hut  to  this  man 
will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poo?'  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  tremhleth  at  my  word."  Jer.  vii.  23 :  "  But 
this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,  Ohey  my  voice, 
and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people." 
Ezek.  xi.  19,  20 :  "And  I  will  give  them  one  heart, 
and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you  ;  and  I  will 
take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  them  an  heart  of  flesh  :  that  they  may  walk  in 
my  statutes,  and  keep  miiie  ordinances,  and  do  them  : 
and  they  shall  he  my  people,  and  I  ivill  he  their  God.'' 
Hos.  xiii.  4 :  "  Yet  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  thou  shalt  know  no  God  hut  me  ; 
for  there  is  no  Saviour  heside  me."  Joel,  i.  19,  20 : 
"  0  Lord,  to  Thee  will  I  cry ;  for  the  fire  hath  de- 
voured the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  flame 
hath  burned  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  The  heasts  of 
the  field  cry  also  unto  Thee." 

In  these  passages  we  have  examples  of  the  whole 
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character  and  system  of  Jewish  prophecy.  Each 
prophet  tells  the  same  tale,  and,  as  in  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  though  under  a  more  figurative  form,  we 
have  God  everywhere  assuring  and  predicting  the 
blessings  which  He  will  confer  on  those  that  trust 
in,  and  of  course  therefore  love  and  obey  Him.  It 
seems  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  In  so  far  as  the  patri- 
archal and  the  Jewish  dispensations  are  concerned, 
the  object  is  hy  means  suitable  for  the  times  to  lead 
men  to  trust  on  God  for  all  happiness,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  under  the  instrumentality  which  He 
has  Himself  provided. 

The  object  of  the  Christian  revelation,  strictly  so 
called — or,  in  other  words,  the  Christian  revelation 
as  completed  in  the  coming  of  Christ — is  of  course 
entirely  the  same.  It  could  not  indeed  be  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  the  immutable  God  can 
never  change.  That  happiness  with  which  human 
beings  had  the  means  of  being  blessed  at  the  crea- 
tion, is  as  much  as  ever  their  object  still.  According- 
ly, as  provision  was  made  in  so  far  for  its  realisation 
under  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations  in 
modes  suitable  to  the  times,  so  provision  is  made  for 
its  realisation  under  the  strictly  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, though  in  a  different  and  according  to  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  form.  Yet  the  nature  even  of 
this  provision  was  still  intended  to  develop,  and 
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hence  is  on  this  account  the  more  liable  to  misconcep- 
tion ;  *  because  it  can  only  be  gradually  understood, 
as  human  intelligence  progresses,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  competent  thus  to  appreciate  its  growing 
spirituality,  but  the  ohject  itself  cannot  be  miscon- 
ceived unless  we  willingly  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  The 
object  of  Christianity,  strictly  so  called/is  the  object 
of  Judaism,  the  object  of  patriarchism,  the  object  of 
natural  religion,  the  object  of  our  whole  lives.  It 
is  happiness,  meaning  thereby  not  merely  pleasure 
for  a  time,  but  blessedness  now  and  for  ever. 

The  system  which  thus  realises  its  full  develop- 
ment in  the  Gospel  revelation  starts  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  sin  is  misery,  as  being  a  violation  of  the 
spiritual  laws  of  our  natures,  which  must  cause 
misery,  just  as  a  violation  of  the  physical  laws  of 
our  natures  must  cause  pain.f  Hence,  as  we  are 
all  sinners — or,  in  other  words,  as  we  all  violate  the 
spiritual  laws  of  our  natures,  more  or  less  in  regard 
to  man,  but  specially  in  regard  to  God — so  we  must 
all  consequently  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual  misery. 
In  this  we  have  the  real  obligation  to  repent,  with 
a  view  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  remedy  the  evil. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  he 

*  Misconceptions  frequently  arise  from  people  trying  to  explain 
passages  which  are  beyond  their  power. 

+  Sin  is  simply  a  violation  of  the  moral  law,  using  this  term  in 
its  most  extensive  and  only  true  sense,  as  embracing  our  relation 
to  God  as  well  as  to  man. 
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announces,  Matt.  iii.  2  :  "  Saying,  Eepent  ye,  for  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Mark,  i.  4 :  "  John 
did  baptise  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins."  In 
this  he  was  followed  by  Christ  Himself — Matt.  iv. 
17 :  "  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to 
say,  Eepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
In  order  to  realise  this  repentance,  He  com- 
mands them  to  exercise  self-control,  to  strive  at  the 
subjugation  of  all  irregular  and  worldly  desires,  and 
steadily  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  love  under  a  per- 
petual sense  of  the  divine  presence.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  substance  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Christ's  discourses.  Accordingly,  through 
every  part  of  it  is  interwoven  the  doctrine  of  entire 
trust  on  God  as  the  essential  means  and  motive 
under  which  alone  the  spirit  of  love  can  be  gener- 
ated, and  thus  perfect  and  permanent  happiness 
secured.  It  is  distinctly  and  expressly  announced, 
indeed,  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  vi.  24,  &c. :  "  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to 
the  one,  and  despise  the  other :  ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what 
ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.     Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and 
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the  body  than  raiment  ?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air:  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  Which 
of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
his  stature?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment? Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  and  yet 
I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if 
God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  There- 
fore take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat,  or 
what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the 
hingdoni  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  he  added  unto  you'' 

In  these  words  we  are  taught  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  the  doctrine  of  the  special  providence  of  God, 
under  the  assurance  that  if  we  seek  Him  in  faith 
we  shall  find  Him.  We  have  the  same  assurance 
in  a  literal  form.  Matt.  vii.  7,  8  :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall 
be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  for  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth,  and 
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to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."     But 
this  seeking  must  be  real,  from  the  heart,  and  must 
not  consist  in  profession  only,  or  even  chiefly,  as  is 
fully  brought  out  at  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  verses  : 
"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  hut  he  that 
doeth  the  will   of  mij  Fatlur  which  is  m  heaven. 
Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ?  and  in  Thy  name 
have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  Thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?     And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity."     This  doctrine  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, under  which  it  is  announced  that  all  bless- 
ings, temporal  and  spiritual,   are  from  God,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Scripture ;  and  apart  from  it 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perfect  and  permanent 
happiness,  because  there  can  be  no  real  trust  in 
God.     The  very  idea,  indeed,  of  our  fully  trusting 
in  a  being  who  utterly  neglected  our  present  wel- 
fare, and  even  left   us  unaided  and  without   any 
sense  of  his  presence  in  our  struggles  to  love  and 
obey  him,  exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions of  life,  and  that,  it  might  be,  without  a  friend, 
is  absurd  and  impossible.     It  would  substantively  be 
a  repudiation  of  our  relationship  with  him.     Nay,  it 
is  not  only  absurd  and  impossible  to  suppose  that  we 
could  fully  trust  in  him  in  such  a  case,  but  it  is 
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very  doubtful  whether  we  could  repose  any  trust  in 
him  at  all.  What  ground  could  we  have  for  con- 
fiding in  his  love  hereafter  if  he  repudiated  our 
relationship  with  him,  and  exhibited  no  regard  for 
us,  at  this  very  time  when  we  specially  need  it? 
Therefore  it  is  that  Scripture,  not  now  and  then, 
but  everywhere,  directly  and  indirectly,  presses 
upon  us  that  God  is  continually  watching  over  us, 
protecting  us,  blessing  us,  and  loading  us  with  His 
benefits,  even  in  this  life,  especially  when  we  trust 
in  Him ;  all  this,  however,  being  intended  to  lead  us 
to  still  further  trust  by  an  experimental  assurance  of 
His  love.  Apart  from  this  doctrine  of  a  special 
providence,  indeed,  the  language  of  Scripture  would 
not  only  be  unintelligible,  but  false.  Accordingly, 
the  assurances  thus  given  are  invariably  verified  in 
experience.  If  we  make  worldly  blessings  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  our  trust  in 
God,  under  a  full  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  we 
become  more  and  more  sensible  that  our  happiness 
is  continually  growing  greater.* 

*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  good  man  may  be  called  on  to 
suffer  grievously  sometimes  in  this  world,  but  it  is  because  his 
very  sufferings  are  blessing  him  under  a  sense  of  his  realising 
through  them  higher  joys  than  could  by  any  other  means  have 
been  procured.  Such  persons  either  need  Avorldly  sufferings  to 
sustain  their  spiritual  purity,  or  their  spiritual  state  has  become 
so  highly  elevated  that  they  not  only  disregard  them,  but  glory 
in  them  as  affording  them  a  means  of  showing  an  example  to 
others.      Their  whole  souls  have  become  absorbed  in  love  of 
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According  to  this  view  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  men  from  their  sins,  because  sin  is 
spiritual  disease  geiierating  sjnrittcal  death.  For 
this  purpose  He  manifested  His  unspeakable  love, 
by  descending  from  the  mansions  of  His  glory, 
taking  upon  Himself  the  human  form,  living,  suffer- 
ing, and  dying  that  man  might  be  redeemed.  If 
any  one  realises  and  believes  this  doctrine  as  true 
to  himself,  a  love  of  God  implying  entire  trust  in 
God,  and  thus  in  kind  perfect  and  permanent  hap- 
piness, must  at  once  be  generated.  For  Christ  was 
God  ;  and  to  believe  that  God,  the  supreme  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  thus  abased  Himself  for  the  sake 
of  creatures  who  had  actually  thrown  aside  the 
trust  in  Him  which  His  manifestations  of  love  in 
all  the  blessings  that  He  had  bestowed  on  them  so 
loudly  called  for,  implies  a  further  motive  to  love 
such  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  generated  in 
any  other  way.  The  nature  of  God,  as  the  infinite, 
immutable,  and  eternal,  is  too  high  above  us,  and 
too  far  beyond  the  range  of  our  conceptions,  now 

Christ  and  of  God,  and  tliat  which  they  willingly  endure  for  the 
sake  of  love  is  actually  realising  to  them  the  blessedness  of  heaven, 
even  while  they  continue  in  this  world.  This  is  not  the  less  true 
because  the  worldly  and  unregenerate  can  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible. To  them  such  a  thing  must  appear  a  species  of  wild  fan- 
aticism. The  idea  of  the  happiness  of  love  superseding  the 
gratification  of  selfishness  7yiu8t  be  so  regarded  by  those  whose 
whole  lives  are  concentrated  in  selfishness,  and  who  know  no 
religion  except  that  of  form  and  external  decency. 
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that  we  have  alienated  ourselves  from  Him,  to 
admit  of  direct  sympathy  with  Him.  It  is  the 
God  incarnate,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our 
bone,  a  creature  in  so  far  like  ourselves,  with  whom 
we  can  truly  sympathise ;  and  hence  this  glorious 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  human  being  pleading  with 
us  to  return  to  our  allegiance,  and  thus  recover  an 
assurance  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  In  this  we 
have  the  means  of  regenerating  the  principle  of 
love,  which,  growing  with  the  reconstitution  of  our 
relationship  to  God  as  a  principle,^  necessarily 
embraces  all  who  are  capable  of  reciprocating  it. 
This  onust  be  the  result,  because  love  of  God  is  per- 
fect love  in  its  character ;  and  therefore,  so  soon  as  it 
is  constituted,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  implies  a 
corresponding  trust,  for  love  is  the  foundation  of  trust. 
There  can  be  no  love  where  there  is  no  trust ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  real  trust 
where  there  is  not  some  measure  of  love.  Hence  the 
love  which  God  in  Christ  has  manifested  towards 
us  involves  the  assurance  that  all  other  blessings  in 
time  and  through  eternity  shall  be  ours,  if  %m  ap- 
preciate, it.     This  is  the  salvation  promised  in  Scrip- 

*  "We  say  as  a  'principle,  because  love  to  God  must  be  away 
from  every  worldly  consideration  and  every  commixture  from  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  He,  the  omniscient  One, 
can  at  once  detect  any  adulterating  feeling  that  might  be  com- 
mingled with  it.  It  must  therefore  be  the  very  essence  of  love, 
as  realising,  in  so  far  as  it  reaches,  blessedness  of  its  own  nature, 
and  embracing  every  being  capable  of  reciprocating  it. 
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ture,  which  assures  us,  through  full  trust  on  God 
in  Christ,  of  unutterable  peace  here  and  endless 
felicity  hereafter.  That  which  nature  could  not  do 
for  us,  by  reason  of  our  alienation  from  God  through 
the  Fall,  revelation  has  accomplished  in  assuring  us 
of  a  reunion  with  God  through  a  Saviour. 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  representing  Christ  as  God 
incarnate,  presses  on  us  faith  in  Him,  or,  in  other 
words,  trust  on  God  through  His  mediation,  as  the 
essential  means  provided  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
moral  nature  by  a  reunion  with  God,  and  thereby 
for  securing  that  salvation  which  constitutes  perfect 
happiness  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  to  the  extent 
that  man  avails  himself  of  them.  Thus,  John,  iiL 
17-19:  "  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not 
condemned  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  ivorld,  and 
w.en  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil."  John,  v.  42-44 :  "  But  I  know  you, 
that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  I  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not ; 
if  another  come  in  his  own  name,  him  wiU  ye  re- 
ceive. How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour 
one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh 

H 
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from  God  only  ? "  John  vi.  47  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  He  that  belie veth  on  me  hath  everlast- 
ing life."  John  x.  9 :  "I  am  the  door :  by  me  if 
any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go 
in  and  out  and  find  pasture."  John,  x.  27-30  :  "  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me,  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which  gave 
them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one." 

This  faith,  we  are  farther  told,  is  to  be  realised 
through  seeking  it,  or,  in  other  words,  by  prayer. 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  through  formal  prayer, 
but  that  prayer  which  consists  in  a  persevering 
effort  at  all  times,  and  with  respect  to  all  events 
small  or  great,  to  see  God  present  with  us,  and  to 
act  in  the  mode  which  we  believe  most  likely  to 
call  forth  His  ax3probation.*     Matt.  v.  48:  "Be  ye 

*  This  is  expressed  in  literal  terms  in  such  passages  as  Luke, 
xviii.  1,  Eph,  vi.  18,  and  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
these  passages  can  apply  to  formal  prayer  only.  They  speak  of  a 
prayerful  state  of  heart,  or,  in  other  Avords,  a  continued  sense  of 
the  divine  presence.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  such  passages,  how- 
ever, we  have  deemed  it  better  to  develop  the  Gospel  theory  of 
prayer  under  its  true  form  as  the  realisation  of  faith  and  love. 
When  this  is  done,  the  full  meaning  of  such  passages  at  once 
becomes  obvious.  This  will  appear  manifest  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  two  sources  of  belief  in  intellectual  conviction  and 
personal  experience,  which  last  constitutes  faith.     Thus  a  man 
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therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  Matt.  vii.  7,  8:  "Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you:  for  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ;  and 
to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."  John, 
vii.  17  :  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whethei'  it  he  of  God  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself "  John,  viii.  31,  32:  "Then  said 
Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  Him,  If  ye 
continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  discijdes  in- 
deed;  and  ye  shall  knoio  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  Matt.  vii.  21 :  "  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     John,  xii.  47,  48  : 

may  believe  on  authority  in  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy,  but  be  may 
also  believe  in  its  efficacy  from  his  own  experience  of  its  effect, 
and  then  he  has  faith  in  it.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  belief 
and  faith  in  Christ.  The  distinction  is  clearly  taken  by  the 
apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2):  "And  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,"  which  gives 
experimental  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  faith,  "  I  am  nothing." 
There  is  a  most  singular  passage  to  the  same  purpose  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms  (James,  ii.  19,  20)  :  "Thou  believest  that 
there  is  one  God  :  thou  dost  well :  the  devils  also  believe  ; "  but 
they  are  hot  saved  although  they  believe  all  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  because  they  have  not  love.  This  is  the  clear  inference, 
fully  developed  in  the  following  words:  "But  wilt  thou  know, 
0  vain  man,  that  belief  without  works" — i.e.,  mere  intellectual 
belief  without  love — "is  dead?"  There  can  be  no  other  even 
plausible  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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"  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words  and  believe  not, 
I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me  and 
receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  ; 
the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him 
in  the  last  day"  In  this  prayer,  formal  and  practi- 
cal, we  realise  that  love  which  generates  trust,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  salvation.  Matt.  vii. 
37-40 :  *'  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  In  other  words,  this  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  morality  and  all  religion.  In  this  the 
purpose  of  human  existence  is  fulfilled. 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  so  far  love  is  regu- 
lated by  love,  and  that  therefore  we  are  bound  to 
love  others,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
love  us.  God  therefore  must  be  loved,  if  we  are  to 
realise  our  relationship  to  Him,  with  an  intensity 
as  great  as  it  is  possible  for  our  natures  to  exert.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  which  Scripture  teaches.  Matt.  x. 
37-39  :  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And 
he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  foUoweth  after  me. 
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is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it."  But  the  Gospel  goes  even  farther.  It  re- 
quires us  not  only  to  love  others  in  the  fullest  sense  in 
proportion  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
love  us,  but  it  commands  us  to  love  even  our  ene- 
mies, to  the  effect  of  doing  them  all  the  good  in  our 
power,  especially  in  reference  to  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Matt.  V.  43-48  :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  you,  and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For 
if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if 
ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect."  We  have  here  the  rule  of  love  pushed 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  a  lesson  for  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  love,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  so  as  to  constitute  that  spirit  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  human  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  not  to  understand  Scripture  as  meaning 
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that  we  are  to  love  our  enemies  in  respect  of  their 
vices,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  enmity  which  they 
feel  towards  us — which  would  be  an  absurd  and  im- 
possible precept,  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature 
of  love,  and  especially  with  the  notion  of  that  love 
which  God  displays  towards  us,  and  which  we  are 
bound  to  realise  towards  Him — but  in  so  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  sympathising  with  virtue,  and  for  the 
sake  of  recalling  them  from  sin,  as  is  the  object  of 
God  in  the  blessings  wdiich  He,  as  our  example, 
confers  even  upon  the  wicked  and  the  rebellious. 

The  principles  which  are  thus  laid  down  in  the 
Gospels  are  still  farther  developed  through  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  precision  and  a  ful- 
ness which  can  admit  of  no  misconception.  2  Cor. 
i.  9,  10 :  "But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  our- 
selves, that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in 
God  which  raiseth  the  dead :  who  delivered  us  from 
so  great  a  death,  and  doth  deliver:  in  whom  we 
trust  that  He  will  yet  deliver  us."  1  Tim.  iv.  10  : 
"  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suflfer  reproach, 
because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe."  1  Tim. 
vi.  17 :  *'  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches,  hut  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy."  1  John,  iii.  6:  "Whosoever 
abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not:  whosoever  sinneth, 
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hath  not  seen  Him,  neither  known  Him."  1  John, 
iii.  16:  "  Hereby  ^perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren"  1  John,  iii.  18,  19  : 
/'  My  little  children,  let  ns  not  love  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue ;  but  in  deed,  and  in  truth.  And  hereby 
we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure 
our  hearts  before  Him.''  1  John,  iii.  23,  24  :  "  And 
this  is  His  commandment.  That  we  should  believe 
on  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one 
another,  as  He  gave  us  commandment.  And  he 
that  keepeth  His  commandments  dwelleth  in  Him, 
and  He  in  him.  And  hereby  we  know  that  He 
abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us." 
1  John,  iv.  13, 14  :  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell 
in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath  given  us  of 
His  Spirit."  1  John,  iv.  16-21  :  "  And  we  have 
known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us. 
God  is  love  ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Herein  is  our  love  made 
perfect;  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of 
judgment ;  because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world. 
There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear :  because  fear  hath  torment.  He  that  feareth  is 
not  made  perfect  in  love.  We  love  Him,  because  He 
first  loved  us.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
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whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  And  this  commandment 
have  we  from  Him,  That  he  who  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also."     1  John,  v.  3  :  "  For  this  is  the 

love    of   God,   THAT   WE    KEEP   HiS  COMMANDMENTS  : 

and  His  commandments  are  not  grievous."  1  John, 
V.  14, 15  :  "  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have 
in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His 
will,  He  heareth  us.  And  if  we  knoiu  that  He  hear 
us,  whatsoever  we  ash,  we  hnow  that  we  have  the  peti- 
tions that  we  desired  of  Him!'  Eom.  xiv.  17  :  "For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink;  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
1  Thess.  V.  17, 18  :  "  Pray  without  ceasing.  In  every- 
thing give  thanks."  2  Thess.  v.  13 :  "  But  ye, 
brethren,  he  not  weary  in  well-doing!'  Eev.  xxi.  3, 
4 :  "  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying, 
Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He 
will  dtvcll  with  them,  and  they  shall  he  His  j^eojjle, 
and  God  Hiinself  shall  he  with  them,  and  he  their 
God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  frorii  their 
eyes;  and  there  shall  he  no  more  death,  neither  sor- 
row, nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  he  any  more  pain : 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away!' 

These  passages,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. We  may  turn  our  eyes  away  from  them, 
but  if  we  do  not  do  this,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  think  on  their  meaning,  we  cannot  be  deceived. 
They  tell  us  in  express  terms  that  the  salvation 
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promised  in  the  Gospel  is  salvation  from  sin,  or, 
in  other  words,  salvation  fro7}i  selfishness,  by  the 
reconstitution  of  the  spirit  of  love  in  our  souls, 
through  our  reconciliation  with  God  *  This  is  at- 
tained "by  faith,  which  just  means  trust  on  God 
through  Christ  Jesus,  that  He  will  bless  us  with 
that  spirit  of  love  now,  and  for  ever.  Of  course 
this  implies  a  complete  change  of  nature,  involving 
a  desire  of  that  happiness  derivable  from  love,  which, 
while  we  continue  essentially  selfish,  it  is  impossible 
to  feel.  But  such  a  change  of  nature  it  is  utterly 
beyond  our  power  to  procure,  because  it  depends 
on  a  felt  union  of  God's  Spirit  with  our  spirits, 
actually  hlcssing  us,  in  substituting  love  for  selfish- 
ness. God,  however,  has  appointed  a  certain  mode 
of  action  for  us,  through  and  in  which  His  Spirit  is 
given.  That  mode  of  action  is  called  prayer,  not, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  merely  formal  prayer, 
but  a  continuous  endeavour  at  living  under  a  sense 

*  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  incidental 
sources  of  happiness  in  the  heaven  beyond  the  grave,  just  as  there 
are  here,  for  of  this  we  really  know  next  to  nothing.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  according  both  to  reason  and  Scripture,  an  identifi- 
cation of  our  natures  with  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  love,  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  happiness,  or,  in  other  words,  the  essence 
of  heavenly  blessedness.  Unless,  therefore,  we  seek  this  state  of 
mind  under  the  discipline  to  which  we  are  here  subjected,  we  are 
not  really  seeking  heaven  at  all;  and  consequently,  however 
regular  we  may  be  in  attending  on  ordinances,  or  however  ortho- 
dox uKiy  be  what  we  call  our  faith,,  our  professed  religion  must  be 
a  mere  delusion. 
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of  the  divine  presence  with  us,  and  so  acting,  con- 
sequently, in  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  He  has  coni- 
manded.  Each  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  as  each  is 
more  and  more  fully  understood,  by  teaching  us 
more  and  more  the  precise  relationship  in  which 
we  stand  to  God  in  Christ,  gives  us,  of  course,  a  new 
motive  to  such  a  line  of  action.  We  thus  are 
gradually  led  more  and  more  to  cherish  the  spirit 
of  love  as  it  progressively  hlesses  us,  by  striving  to 
love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  all  our  minds, 
and  with  all  our  souls,  and  to  love  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  ourselves,  in  acting  towards  them  in 
that  spirit  of  love  and  mercy  under  which  we  are 
now  becoming  conscious  that  God  acts  towards  us. 
Thus  that  spirit  grows  within  us,  becoming  con- 
stantly more  and  more  a  principle,  as  in  the  process 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  us,  and  dwells  in  our 
souls,  gradually  augmenting  that  peace  of  mind, 
that  happiness  of  heaven  now  begun,  which  implies 
in  itself  the  assurance  of  an  ultimate  blessedness 
beyond  the  grave  which  is  the  realisation  of  eternal 
life.  In  this  way  the  great  object  of  our  existence 
is  attained.  We  have  actually  secured  that  perfect 
and  permanent  happiness  in  kind,  however  limited 
may  be  its  degree,  which  all  human  beings  seek  by 
a  very  necessity  of  their  natures,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

All   this   seems   so   plainly   declared   in   Scrip- 
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ture,  so  consistent  with  itself,  and  so  conform- 
able to  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man,  that  it 
recommends  itself  at  once  to  our  reason  and  our 
feelings.  The  purpose  of  Christianity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,  must  be  the  same  as  is  indicated  in 
the  object  which  all  human  beings  perpetually  have 
in  view,  or,  in  other  words,  intense  and  permanent 
happiness  in  so  far  as  our  nature  is  susceptible  of 
it.  This  cannot  be  disputed  if  we  admit  the 
Supreme  Being  to  be  immutable.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  binding  us  once  more  to  Grod  and  man  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  and  reciprocated  love ;  and  all 
this,  we  have  seen,  constitutes  the  express  and 
avowed  object  of  every  part  and  dispensation  of 
Christianity.  As,  however,  the  Christianity  which 
we  profess  by  no  means  always  produces  this  effect, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the 
subject  to  explain  the  cause  of  this,  with  a  view  to 
the  amelioration  of  an  evil  which  evidently,  where- 
ever  it  reaches,  makes  Christianity  practically  use- 
less. This  leads  us  to  examine  the  errors  which 
exist  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  Christianity. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


ERRORS  WITH  RESPECT   TO  THE  PURPOSE   OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
AND   THEIR   CAUSES. 

Human  beings  in  tlieir  unregenerate  state  are  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  the  fulness  of  tbat  mode  under 
which  Christianity  professes  to  work  out  the  grand 
object  of  religion  and  of  human  life.  Alienated 
from  God  by  the  \'iolation  of  their  relationship  with 
Him,  they  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  rest  their 
happiness  almost  entirely  on  selfishness,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  things  of  tlie  world  which  gratify 
themselves.  "We  say  almost  entirely,  because  they 
do  in  a  certain  measure  seek  the  happiness  realised 
in  a  spirit  of  love  through  the  remnant  of  the  rela- 
tionship still  operative  which  connects  them  with 
their  fellow-creatures.*     This,  however,  constitutes 

*  It  will  from  all  this  be  manifest  in  "what  sense  the  love  of 
our  fellow-ereatnres  may  even  imply  sin.  It  cannot  he  sinful ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  right  in  itself;  but  it  may  imply  sin, 
because  in  the  unregenerate  man  it  does  not  rest  on  trust  in  and 
love  of  God,  whose  relationship  to  us  involves  a  sense  of  His 
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but  a  very  imperfect  happiness  ;  because  there  can 
not  only  be  no  entire  assurance  of  the  reciprocation 
of  our  love  by  our  fellow-creatures,  but  they  cannot, 
however  much  they  may  love  us,  secure  us  from  the 
multitude  of  evils  which  continually  impend  over 
us.  Still  less  can  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures 
assure  us  of  permanent  happiness,  since  no  man  can 
redeem  his  brother. 

Under  these  circumstances,  men  do  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  appreciate  the  happiness  offered  in 
the  Gospel.  The  notion  of  salvation  consisting  in 
holiness,  or,  in  other  words,  trust  on  God  through  a 
realisation  of  the  spirit  of  love,  is  so  alien  from  the 
tendencies  of  our  unregenerate  natures,  that  it 
scarcely  enters  into  their  minds.  Even  when  it  is 
pressed  upon  them,  they  will  not  receive  it.  Evading, 
consequently,  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  affirm 
this  doctrine  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  they 
either  overlook  them  altogether,  or  they  understand 
them  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  regard  the  happiness 
of  heaven  as  something  without  them,  equivalent  to 
earthly  enjoyments,  or  as  something  merely  arbi- 
trary, the  nature  of  which  in  our  present  state  we 
cannot  distinctly  conceive.  They  of  course  therefore 
imagine  that  it  is  to  be  attained  by  arbitrary  raeans, 

presence  at  every  instant;  so  that  wlien  such  a  sense  of  His 
presence  is  absent,  we  are  living  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  spiritual  laws  of  our  natures,  and  therefore,  in  what- 
ever we  do,  must  he  guilty  of  sin. 
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which  either  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  re- 
ward promised  at  all,  or,  if  they  have,  that  it  is  a 
relation  which  we  are  altogether  unable  to  dis- 
cover. 

In  this,  as  has  been  indicated,  we  have  the  real 
cause  of  those  divisions  in  the  Christian  world  which 
break  up  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
give  its  strength  to  infidelity.  But  these  vague 
ideas  originate  in  self-delusion.  There  is  only  one 
j^nrpose  in  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  manifest  and  certain. 
It  seeks  exclusively  to  generate  in  man  that  spirit 
of  love  which  implies  practical  trust  in  God.  This 
is  itself  ''  salvation,  heaven,  eternal  life,  the  exceed- 
ing great  reward,"  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
great  object  of  Christianity  is  expressed  in  Scripture. 
Were  Christians  thoroughly  and  practically  imbued 
with  this  doctrine,  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  at  once  he  complete.  However  much  they 
might  differ  as  to  incidental  points,  Christians  would 
be  united  in  one  grand  purpose  of  realising  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  would  therefore  of  necessity  repu- 
diate every  jMrticidar  luhich  coidd  interfere  luith  it. 
This  ptrinciple  woidd  satisfy  them  that  any  such  par- 
ticular must  he  inconsistent  tvith  the  very  essence  of 
religio7i.  But  the  notion  that  the  salvation  promised 
in  the  Gospel  is  some  arbitrary  species  of  happiness, 
necessarily  implies  that  the  means  of  procuring  it 
are  arbitrary  too,  and  therefore  that  the  localisation 
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of  these  constitutes  religion  in  itself.  Hence  the  idea 
so  widely  spread  that  the  differences  among  Chris- 
tians as  to  those  means,  involve  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  bitterness  necessarily  gene- 
rated among  them  by  it.  Each  sect  considers  its 
own  special  rites  and  forms  and  beliefs  as  of  the. 
very  essence  of  the  system,  even  when  they  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  real  use  of  them ;  and  con- 
sequently each  is  indignant  when  any  one  differs 
from  itself  either  as  to  their  authority  or  their  value. 
They  imagine  that  all  who  differ  from  them  on  such 
points,  directly  or  indirectly,  deny  that  they  are  in 
a  state  of  salvation.*     It  could  not  indeed  be  other- 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  Christianity  often  actually  do  this,  and  with  perfect 
sincerity.  I  remember  reading  a  paper  by  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  considerable  literary  acquirements,  who  seemed  to 
consider  himself  very  tolerant  when  he  said  "that  he  did  not 
aflSjm  persons  who  differed  from  him  as  to  some  point  of  Church 
government  to  be  condemned ;  he  did  not  consider  himself 

TO   BE   JUSTIFIED    IN   SETTING   LIMITS    TO    THE    MERCY   OF   GOD." 

It  is  manifest  from  their  language  that  multitudes  of  persons 
have  very  nearly  the  same  notions  of  toleration  !  They  do  not 
affirm  that  their  neighbour  who  differs  from  them  on  some  point 
of  form,  or  some  subtle,  and,  it  may  be,  almost  unintelligible 
point  of  doctrine,  is  absolutely  and  of  necessity  condemned. 
They  "do  not  conceive  themselves  justified  in  setting  limits  to 
the  mercy  of  God."  They  clearly  think,  however,  that  any  such 
person  ridihj  deserves  punishment ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  cannot 
conceive  how  such  persons  are  to  escape  it.  Under  such  a  notion, 
how  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  real  love  for  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  a  united 
Church  ? 
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wise  while  men  have  no  definite  notion  of  what  the 
precise  purpose  of  Christianity  is,  and  thus  confuse 
the  means  of  securing  salvation  with  the  salvation 
itself  which  is  to  he  secured. 

The  whole  theory,  however,  is  founded  on  an  entire 
misconception.  The  salvation  promised  in  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  an  arbitrary  reward,  but  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  line  of  action  recommended  in  it.  It 
is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  the  realisation  of  the 
spirit  of  love  acquired  through  a  continuous  ex- 
perience of  God's  love  for  us,  and  thus  giving  us  a 
growing  trust  in  Him.  Hence  it  follows,  or  rather 
is  apjparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
means  of  attaining  it  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  mo- 
tives directly  addressed  to  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  which,  if  properly  applied,  necessarily  produce 
the  result  which  is  aimed  at.  They  are  therefore  a 
rational  instrumentality  under  which  a  change  is 
wrought  out  on  the  dispositions  and  character,  sub- 
duing selfishness  and  fostering  a  spirit  of  love. 
External  arrangements  and  doctrines  are  only  of 
importance  in -so  far  as  they  are  understood,  and  are 
thus  calculated  to  act  on  the  mind  as  motives  a^opre- 
dated  hy  our  intelligent  natures.  In  themselves, 
therefore,  modes  of  government,  rites,  and  beliefs,  are 
absolutely  worthless.  They  only  become  of  religious 
importance  in  so  far  as,  being  understood,  they  con- 
sequently operate  as  motives  in  generating  trust  on 
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God,  and  that  spirit  of  love  which  trust  on  God 
necessarily  implies.  In  attaching  any  degree  of 
essential  importance  to  any  or  all  of  them,  it  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  we  just  fall  into  a  proportionate 
degree  of  superstition  by  supposing  the  purpose  of 
Christianity  to  be  arbitrary,  and  thus  the  means  of 
realising  that  purpose  to  be  arbitrary  also.* 

This  is  specially  obvious  with  regard  to  modes  of 
government.  In  itself,  the  character  of  Church 
government  signifies  nothing.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  admit  of  dispute,  on  the  assumption  that  we 
have  correctly  stated  the  object  of  religion.  That 
must  he  the  best  form  of  Church  government  which 
serves  most  efficiently  to  realise  the  purpose  of  religion. 
Indeed  in  every  case  the  form  of  Church  government 
wiU  still,  as  in  former  times,  be  modified  by  the 
character  of  the  civil  government  and  a  number  of 

*  From  this  it  is  clear,  if  the  argument  be  sound,  that  the  first 
thing  every  denomination,  and  of  course  each  individual  belonging 
to  every  denomination  for  himself,  should  do,  is  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  they  understand  to  be  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
Gospel,  and  liow  they  conmhr  the  particular  'points  as  to  which 
they  differ  from  other  denominations  to  bear  upon  that  purpose. 
But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  denominations  for  the  most  part 
carefully  avoid !  They  delight  in  vague  opinions  as  to  religion, 
which  will  not  constrain  their  conduct,  or  compel  them  to  seek  a 
change  of  heart.  Many,  too,  prefer  to  belong  to  sects  which  put 
forth  grand  claims,  and  practically  repudiate  investigation  or 
personal  responsibility,  resting  avowedly  or  tacitly  on  some  species 
of  authority.  This  sort  of  religion  is  so  very  dignified  and  saves 
one  so  much  trouble  ! 
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other  local  and  incidental  influences.  It  would 
therefore  be  practically  impossible  to  determine  one 
unchangeable  form,  unless,  like  Judaism,  the  forms 
of  Christianity  had  been  authoritatively  interwoven 
with  the  forms  of  civil  government — that  is  to  say, 
unless  the  whole  Christian  world  had  been  subjected 
to  a  strict  and  regularly  detailed  theocracy.  Hence 
there  is  not  only  no  precise  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is 
impossible  from  the  New  Testament  to  ascertain 
what  form  of  government  was  adopted  in  the  primi- 
tive Church.  It  probably  varied  in  different  places. 
Even  the  early  Fathers  give  us  no  definite  assurance 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  Church  government  was 
worked  in  those  times.*  They  give  us  names  of 
office-bearers,  but  what  precise  powers  these  office- 
bearers exercised  is  not  merely  doubtful,  but  is 
almost  perfectly  unknown.  Even,  however,  if  they 
had  actually  given  us  a  systematic  form  of  Church 

*  The  Cliiirch  government  'of  early  times  rapidly  tliongh  gradu- 
ally became  almost  the  same  everywhere,  in  consequence  mainly 
of  its  identifying  itself  with  the  forms  of  the  civil  government 
existing  in  the  Roman  empire.  This  was  at  first  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience ;  but  ultimately,  from  the  cause  being  overlooked,  from 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  growing  ignor- 
ance which  prevailed  as  to  the  grand  object  of  Christianity,  it 
came  to  be  considered  as  of  essential  importance,  under  the 
assumption,  which  was  entirely  false,  that  it  originated,  not  in 
the  incidental  cause  above  mentioned,  but  in  an  authoritative 
arrangement,  transmitted  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  with 
their  sanction. 
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government,  with  the  fullest  details  of  its  mode  of 
working,  it  would  have  been  of  no  importance,  for 
it  would  have  been  no  rule  to  us,  under  entirely 
different  circumstances.  Nay,  for  us  to  have  adopted 
it  wliere  it  appeared  less  likely  to  pi^omote  the  grand 
purpose  of  Christianity,  would  have  teen  wrong,  and 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  that  a  special 
form  of  Church  government  existed  under  Judaism, 
but  it  was  then  given  as  a  definite  system  in  the 
fullest  details,  being  interwoven  with  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  general  government  of  the  country.* 
Judaism,  in  fact,  was  a  pure  theocracy,  intended  for 
men  in  a  lower  stage  of  civilisation,  in  which  each 
detail  of  the  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  grand  object  of  the 
system,  by  pressing  on  men  physically  a  sense  of 
God's  continuous  presence,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  entire  trust  on  Him  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  condition  of  human  intelligence  at  the  time. 
If,  therefore,  any  special  form  of  government  had 
been  established  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
we  must  assume  that  it  would  have  been  given  with 

*  When  there  was  any  dispute  or  difference  upon  the  subject  it 
was  settled  by  a  direct  appeal  to  God  Himself.  For  sustaining  a 
claim,  therefore,  to  the  divine  authority  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  Roman  Catholics  are  logically  right  in  claiming  in- 
fallibility to  its  ministers.  The  one  claim  is  evidently  absurd 
without  the  other. 
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the  same  view  and  in  the  same  manner.  But  such 
a  thing  was  altogether  impossible  under  the  multi- 
tudinous degrees  of  intellectual  progress  found  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  consequent  varieties  in 
their  customs  and  political  tendencies.  Accordingly, 
the  notion  is  founded  on  an  utter  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  was 
intended  for  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things. 
The  very  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
consists  in  its  doing  away  altogether  with  the  formal 
government  and  rites  of  Judaism.  A  carnal  system 
was  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  Jews,  which  taught  through  its  ritual, 
and  through  its  ritual  thus  guided  men  in  a  com- 
paratively low  stage  of  civilisation.  But  on  that 
very  account  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  theory 
of  Christianity,  which  is  intended  for  a  higher  and 
continually  enhancing  and  augmenting  civilisation 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  adoption  of  such  a  system, 
in  truth,  is  just  forcing  the  world  hacJcwards,  by  again 
introducing  that  very  bondage  to  externals  and 
ritual  from  which  Christianity  was  intended  to 
relieve  mankind.  To  hold  a  Pope,  consequently,  or 
a  three-fold  ministry,  or  a  detailed  government  by 
Church  courts,  or  any  special  mode  of  government, 
whatever  authority  it  may  pretend  to  have  received 
from  Christ,  as  essential,  or  as  even  in  itself  of  any 
material   importance,   is   really  to   fall  back  from 
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Christianity  to  Judaism,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  is  to  adopt  a  sort  of  Christian  Judaism. 

The  fact  is  that  not  one  of  the  theories  of 
Church  government  which  have  thus  been  put  for- 
ward as  claiming  authority  y^re  divino  rests  really 
on  any  Scriptural  proof  whatever.  What  their 
defenders  call  proofs  are  merely  more  or  less  in- 
genious guesses,  for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name 
even  of  plausible  conjectures.  The  very  character 
of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  all  its  parts  proves 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  best  form  of  Church 
government,  according  to  Scripture,  is  the  form 
most  suited  to  each  people,  and  thus  most  effective 
in  acting  on  their  feelings  and  their  sympathies. 
Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  perfect  unity  in 
Church  government  were  attainable,  instead  of 
being  regulated  by  the  customs  and  tendencies  of 
each  people,  as  it  obviously  is,  it  would  imply  no 
Christian  unity.  Christian  unity  consists  in  unity 
of  heart — i.e.,  in  mutual  love — and  may  therefore  he 
realised  hy  persons  vjho  worship  under  entirely  diffe- 
rent forms  of  Church  government,  and  if  they  really 
know  the  object  of  the  Gospel,  much  letter  so  realised. 
It  is  no  doubt  said  or  hinted  that,  though  the  use  of 
formal  unity  in  Church  government  may  not  be 
manifest,  and  though  it  may  even  appear  that  seek- 
ing for  such  unity  as  of  material  importance  actually 
subverts  the  very  object  of  Christianity,  yet  if  God 
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has  appointed  a  special  form  of  Church  government, 
that  ought  to  be  enough !  Now  that  is  true,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  if  God  had  required  it,  we  are 
assured  that  He  must  have  required^  it  under  a 
form  which  would  admit  of  no  rational  misconcep- 
tion. We  are  assured,  too,  from  the  very  nature  of 
God,  that  He  must  have  made  the  use  of  it  appa- 
rent to  us;  since  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
becomes  a  requisition  inconsistent  with  the  very 
spirit  and  purpose  of  Christianity,  and  thus  would 
make  Christianity  not  only  theoretically  but  prac- 
tically inconsistent  with  itself,  by  commanding  us 
to  realise  the  spirit  of  love,  on  the  one  hand,  as  its 
fundamental  doctrine,  while  establishing  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  government  in  a  manner  so  vague 
and  imperfect  as  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  ultimately 
originate  a  spirit  of  dislike  and  bitterness  on  the 
other.  To  maintain  a  special  form  of  government, 
then,  as  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  seems  to  involve  an  unconscious  denial 
not  merely  of  its  historical  but  of  its  philosophical 
truth.  It  involves  a  necessary  inference  which 
logically  brings  us  nearer  to  infidelity  than  the 
ordinary  theory  of  rationalism.* 

It  is  somewhat  otherwise  with  respect  to  rites 
and  ceremonies.     These  did,  under  the  Jewish  law, 
and  may  still,  constitute  a  sort  of  symbolical  lan- 
*  See  Appendix. 
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guage,  for  we  may  speak  by  signs  as  well  as  words. 
These  signs  or  symbols  consequently  used  in  wor- 
ship may  possibly  be  useful,  though  symbolism  is 
a  kind  of  language  certainly  less  spiritual  and  re- 
fined than  that  of  words,  and  is  therefore  most 
fitted  for  those  that  labour  under  incidental  disad- 
vantages, or  are  comparatively  low  in  point  of  in- 
telligence. We  venture  to  say  that,  so  far  as  they 
constitute  symbolical  worship  at  all  events,  this  is 
true  even  with  respect  to  the  Christian  ordinances 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  So  far  are  these 
from  constituting  higher  forms  of  devotion,  as  is 
generally  imagined,  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
distinctly  indicates  them  to  be  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, useful  indeed  to  all,  but  chiefly  to  those 
whose  intelligence  only  enables  them  to  appreciate 
a  less  spiritual  species  of  worship.  Thus,  from 
Acts,  X.  48,  we  find  that  Peter  did  not  himself 
baptise  the  first  of  the  Gentiles  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  but  "  commanded  them  to  be 
baptised"  by  the  disciples  that  accompanied  him. 
While  Paul  distinctly  tells  us,  1  Cor.  i.  14,  that  he 
baptised  none  in  the  Corinthian  Church  "  save 
Crispus  and  Gains,"  having  been  sent,  as  he  adds 
(17th  verse),  ''  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  Nay,  we  are  assured,  John,  iv.  2,  that 
"  Jesus  Himself  baptised  not,  but  His  disciples." 
As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  seems  no  reason 
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to  believe  that  the  elements  were  distributed  in  the 
primitive  Church  by  church  office-bearers  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  description  of  the  mode 
of  its  celebration,  as  most  fully  recorded  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  20  to  29,  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  partaken  of  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  meals, 
and  was  simply  intended  as  a  symbolical  expression 
of  Christian  unity  resulting  from  that  mutual  love 
v/hich  a  true  sense  of  Christ's  love  for  us  is  so 
eminently  fitted  to  generate.*  Even  these  ordi- 
nances, therefore,  do  not  in  any  degree  constitute 
religion  as  mere  arbitrary  rites,  but  are  only  useful 
in  so  far  as  their  meaning  is  understood,  so  as  to  be 
made  available  for  acting  on  our  intelligent  natures 
through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

There  are  no  other  ordinances  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel.  The  sacraments  of  Popery  and  the  semi- 
sacraments  of  some  professing  Protestants  have  no 
authority  from  Scripture  whatever.  If  they  can  be 
understood  as  symbolical  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  pro- 
cess so  far-fetched  and  complicated  as  to  render 
them  altogether  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 

*  It  is  quite  natural  that  these  ordinances  should  be  looked  on 
with  a  sort  of  awe  by  ignorant  people,  as  if  they  involved  some 
mystical  and  mysterious  power.  Of  course  this  is  mere  supersti- 
tion. They  imply,  however,  a  certain  additional  solemnity  even 
in  the  eyes  of  more  intelligent  persons,  from  an  idea  that  they 
involve  a  more  formal  pledge  of  living  to  God  in  Christ  than  any 
ordinary  promise.  This  is  what  seems  meant  by  considering  them 
as  sealing  and  not  converting  ordinances.     (See  1  Cor.  xi.  27.) 
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very  persons  whom  symbolical  worship  is  chiefly 
intended  to  benefit.  Indeed,  the  limitation  of 
ordinances  in  the  New  Testament  to  those  two 
symbolising  the  doctrines  which  may  be  considered 
fundamental  of  Christianity,  seems  to  indicate  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  introduction  of  symbol- 
ising rites  and  ceremonies  into  Christian  worship  as 
dangerous  to  pure  religion.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  af&rm  that  the  use  of  rites,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  symbolical  language,  is  in  all  cases 
absolutely  wrong,  assuming  that  their  symbolical 
meaning  is  clearly  explained.  They  may  in  some 
cases  be  necessary,  as  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  those  whose  language  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand.  Generally,  however,  we  are  not  only 
warned  by  Scripture  against  the  use  of  rites  in 
worship,  but  the  use  of  them  is  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  be  eminently  dangerous,  from  the  risk  of 
their  coming  to  be  regarded  as  of  importance  in 
themselves.  The  use  of  rites,  or  any  kind  of  mere 
forms  which  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  arbitrary, 
becomes  the  less  allowable  as  civilisation  progresses, 
because  their  precise  meaning  must  necessarily  be 
less  definite  than  the  words  which  they  may  be 
intended  to  represent.  For  words  are  direct  ex- 
pressions of  states  of  mind,  whereas  symbols  only 
represent  states  of  mind  indirectly  ;  so  that  we 
must,  as  it  were,  translate  them  into  words  ere  they 
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can  be  understood  in  tlieir  application  to  thoughts 
and  feelings.  They  cannot  be  the  best  medium  of 
worship,  therefore,  except  where  the  mind  is  not  in  a 
suitable  state  to  receive  definite  notions,  and  vjhere  it  is 
consequently  desirable  to  educate  it  up  to  a  certain 
liinit  hy  the  use  of  means  in  so  far  vague,  hut  yet 
opening  an  entrance  for  more  spiritual  'prineip)les,  as 
the  individual  advances  in  intelligence.  We  can 
thus  understand  why  symbolical  worship  should 
have  been  introduced  into  Christianity  as  shadow- 
ing forth  doctrine  of  the  most  elevated  character  to 
the  comparatively  ignorant,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
why  it  should  have  been  introduced  to  the  most 
limited  possible  extent. 

These  remarks  on  Church  government  and  ritual 
or  symbolical  worship  will  serve  materially  to  assist 
us  in  appreciating  the  use  of  doctrine.  Doctrine, 
no  doubt,  is  of  far  greater  importance,  as  will  now 
be  manifest,  than  either  forms  of  government  or 
rites,  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  rites  may  compre- 
hend doctrine.  Yet  doctrine  is  of  no  importance 
in  itself  any  more  than- Church  government  or  rites, 
but  simply  as  a  means  of  acting  on  the  mind,  and 
thus  realising,  through  the  influences  of  God's 
Spirit,  that  character  which  constitutes  salvation. 
This  very  importance  of  doctrine,  however,  has 
originated  greater  errors  with  respect  to  its  true 
nature  than  have  arisen  from  misconceptions  even 
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with  regard  to  Church  government  and  rites ;  for 
it  has  thus  come  to  be  considered  in  a  special 
degree  as  of  the  very  essence  of  religion  itself. 
This  is  manifestly  a  consequence,  even  in  a  greater 
measure  than  in  the  other  cases,  of  misunderstand- 
ing the  purpose  of  religion,  as  if  its  sanction  were  a 
mere  arhitrary  reward  ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  a 
belief  in  doctrine  altogether,  or  more  or  less  apart 
from  the  effect  produced  by  such  belief,  might  be  a 
perfectly  suitable  means  of  realising  it.  For  an 
arbitrary  reward  might  no  doubt  very  fitly  be  pro- 
cured through  an  unintelligent  faith  or  obedience. 
Hence  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  assumed  that 
the  more  unreasoning  and  extravagant  the  belief, 
the  more  merit  in  believing,  and  consequently  the 
more  effectual  the  belief  in  procuring  salvation.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  suspected  from  the  language  and 
conduct  of  too  man}^  professing  Christians,  that 
unavowedly,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
some  such  theory  is  widely  entertained.  Moreover, 
monstrous  as  such  a  theory  is,  and  inconsistent  as  it 
is  with  the  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  solely 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  its  existence  among 
Protestants  is  mainly  prevalent  amongst  those  who 
most  strenuously  maintain  that  doctrine  without 
tliorouglily  understanding  it.  Most  inconsistently, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  almost  invariably,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  they  hold  faith  itself  to  be 
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really  meritorious,  and  as  meritorious,  the  means  of 
enabling  us  to  lay  hold  on  Christ.  In  this  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  importance  attached  by  many 
to  the  mere  metaphysics  of  doctrine.  Nor  is  it  con- 
sidered of  the  smallest  consequence  that  the  meta- 
physics which  we  are  enjoined  to  believe  is  unin- 
telligible. Eeligion  is  not  regarded  by  such  persons 
as  a  matter  of  intelligence,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sys- 
tem, to  be  realised,  therefore,  by  an  arbitrary  faith. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  real  teaching 
of  Scripture  than  such  a  theory ;  for  Scripture  in- 
variably addresses  men  as  intelligent  beings,  and 
attaches  no  value  to  mere  arbitrary  belief.  It  gives 
us  doctrines  not  as  themselves  of  the  essence  of 
religion,  but  as  means  through  which,  if  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
understood  and  appreciated,  we  may,  under  the 
influence  of  God's  Spirit,  become  religious.  This 
is  demonstrable  from  an  examination  of  all  the 
dispensations  of  Christianity. 

The  only  knowledge  of  doctrine  afforded,  so  far 
as  we  know,  to  the  antediluvian  human  race,  is  con- 
tained in  these  words,  Gen.  iii.  15,  "It  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  Yet  it  has 
ever  been  supposed  by  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  in  the  primitive  world,  that 
the  knowledge  conveyed  in  these  words  was  suffi- 
cient for  enabling  men  to  secure  salvation.     It  is 
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evident,  however,  that  they  conveyed  no  knowledge 
of  religion,  except  darkly — that  the  time  w^ould  come 
when  man,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  should  overcome 
the  powder  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  only  farther  know- 
ledge of  doctrine  which  was  possible  in  those  times 
must  have  been  derived  from  natural  religion.  The 
very  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  early  patriarch- 
ism  after  the  Flood.  So  far  as  we  know,  hardly  any 
addition  to  doctrinal  truth  was  made  by  revelation. 
If,  consequently,  men  could  be  saved  from  the  Fall 
up  to  and  throughout  the  earlier  patriarchal  age,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  they  could  have  been  so 
saved  without  almost  any  knowledge  of  loliat  we 
call  doctrine,  except  so  much  as  they  might  have 
acquired  under  the  exercise  of  reason.  They  must 
therefore  have  been  saved  through  Christ,  without 
almost  any  knowledge  of  Christ — at  least  in  His  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.^  There  seems  no  possi- 
bility of  evading  this  conclusion,  unless  we  deny 
that    patriarchism    constituted   a   dispensation    of 

*  We  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  indication  of  doctrine 
given  in  those  times  was  supplemented  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  This, 
however,  would  imp])'-  evidently  a  separate  revelation.  It  would 
be  something  in  addition  to  the  word  as  revealed  in  Scripture. 
Though  held  by  many  in  recognised  Protestant  churches,  this  doc- 
trine is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Protestantism.  It 
indeed  substantively  supersedes  revelation,  and  is  the  theory  of 
those  who  are  usually  called  fanatics — Popery,  however,  assuming 
something  like  the  same  theory,  for  it  must  be  involved  in  the 
theory  of  the  infallibility  either  of  popes  or  councils. 
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Christianity  at  all,  which  would  involve  a  theory 
not  only  inconsistent  with  what  appears  the  general 
strain  of  Scripture,  but  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  which  we  believe  the  whole  Christian 
world  has  hitherto  entertained. 

To  Abraham,  indeed,  when  the  world  had  reached 
a  farther  stage  in  its  history,  a  fuller  revelation 
seems  to  have  been  made.  Some  indications  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  expiation  may  be  traced  through  the 
history  of  that  age,  especially  in  the  commanded 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  these  indications  are  still  of 
a  most  indefinite  character.  There  is  no  hint  as  to 
the  rank  or  characteristics  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  expiation  was  to  be  made,  nor  indeed  as  to 
almost  any  one  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  developments  of  the  higher  and  more  import- 
ant doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet  no  one  doubts 
that  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  might  have  been 
saved  through  Christ,  nor  that  salvation  was  pos- 
sible for  their  posterity. 

Under  Judaism,  as  revealed  to  Moses,  the  enun- 
ciation of  doctrine  was  still  farther  expanded.  Yet 
the  Jews  even  then  only  "  saw  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly."* Doctrine  was  indeed  communicated  to  them, 
but  it  was  by  type  and  figure,  as  to  those  who  were 

*  Even  the  doctrine  of  an  immortality  is  indicated  under  the 
law  only  very  darkl3^  Some  doubt  whether  that  doctrine  is  dis- 
cernible at  all  under  the  law. 
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still  unable  to  receive  the  fulness  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  Jews  were  thus  led,  indeed,  to  expect  a  Messiah, 
but  no  one  will  pretend  that  their  notions  of  Him 
approached  to  precision.  We  have  hardly  grounds 
of  assurance  that  even  the  prophets  in  after-times 
had  any  definite  notion  of  the  sense  of  their  own 
prophecies.  The  mass  of  the  people  certainly  had 
no  definite  idea  of  the  full  sense  either  of  the  law 
or  the  prophets.  Even  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  we 
know  to  have  expected  a  temporal  Messiah ;  nor  had 
they  anything  like  an  accurate  notion  of  His  spirit- 
ual character  till  the  Spirit  was  given  after  Christ's 
resurrection.  No  Christian,  however,  doubts  that 
Judaism  was  a  dispensation  of  Christianity,  nor 
that  the  Jews  could  be  redeemed  through  a  Saviour. 
The  only  doctrine  clearly  and  fully  revealed  under 
Judaism,  or  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  applies  to 
the  time  anterior  to  Judaism,  is  generally  trust  on 
God  for  all  that  men  seek  on  earth,  and  of  course 
for  all  that  they  could  hope  in  a  future  world. 
This  is  its  doctrine  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  every  book,  every  chapter,  every 
verse,  every  clause  of  it.  We  have  in  this,  conse- 
quently, the  purpose  of  the  earlier  dispensations  of 
Christianity  made  known,  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  grand  purpose  proclaimed  by  natural  religion. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  even  from  the  beginning, 
other  doctrines  are  indeed  indicated  by  the  pro- 
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phets,  and  they  are  indicated  more  and  more  clearly 
as  time  progressed,  but  even  to  the  last  they  are 
surrounded  with  darkness  and  difficulty.  The  grand 
object  of  happiness,  perfect  in  kind  and  permanent 
through  eternity,  secured  through  trust  on  God,  is 
the  only  doctrine  developed  with  fulness  and  pre- 
cision. The  means  under  which,  through  a  Saviour, 
men  were  to  realise  it,  are  indeed  indicated,  but 
only  in  general,  and  frequently  figurative  terms. 
As  motives,  therefore,  they  could  only  have  been 
partially  effective,  though  no  doubt  as  effective  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

This  purpose  of  religion  as  consisting  in  happiness 
perfect  and  permanent,  to  be  secured  through  trust 
on  God,  thus  developed  in  the  earlier  dispensations 
of  Christianity,  continues,  of  course,  to  be  announced 
as  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Gospel  still.  But  in 
the  Gospel  we  have  those  superhuman  doctrines 
which  are  only  indicated,  though  with  a  growing 
fulness  in  the  earlier  dispensations,  revealed  under 
the  form  of  purely  spiritual  truth,  as  fitted  for  the 
now  rapidly-expanding  intelligence  of  the  world. 
Specially  we  have  it  laid  down,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  terms  which  admit  of  no  misconstruction, 
that  love  originating  in  trust  on  God,  and  constitut- 
ing in  itself  the  highest  happiness,  is  the  grand  pur- 
pose of,  as  it  is  the  reward  promised  in,  the  Gospel. 
Trust  on  God,  therefore,  according  to  Scripture,  is 
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the  foundation,  and  the  only  possible  foundation,  of 
morality ;  and  in  the  principle  of  love  flowing  from 
such  trust,  according  to  Scripture,  all  morality  is 
included.  The  blessedness  involved  in  this  spirit 
of  love  is  consequently  represented  as  the  motive 
recommending  morality,  implying  the  obligation  of 
morality,  and  is  what  Scripture  calls  heaven,  salva- 
tion, eternal  life,  and  the  ''  exceeding  great  reward." 
It  evidently,  therefore,  cannot  have  anything  to  do 
directly  with  procuring  justification,  because  it  can 
only  be  realised  by  that  trust  on  God  ivhich  justifi- 
cation 'procures.  Still  less  can  true  morality — ^.e., 
morality  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  which  Scripture 
calls  love — be  a  means  of  procuring  salvation,  hecause 
substantively  it  is  salvation  itself.  Trust  on  God  is 
the  only  means  of  procuring  salvation,  because  it 
necessarily  involves  the  spirit  or  principle  of  love  ; 
and  the  attainment  of  this  trust  on  God  is  therefore 
the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  of  the  earlier 
dispensations  of  Christianity,  only  more  fully  ex- 
plained and  more  earnestly  insisted  on.  All  others 
are  inferior  and  subordinate.  Whenever  it  is  real- 
ised, therefore,  vjliatcver  may  be  the  means  of  realising 
it,  the  man  who  realises  it  is  saved. 

There  seems  no  possible  doubt  either  as  to  the 
result,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process.  We  can- 
not trust  in  God  without  loving  God,  and  to  love 
God  implies  the  realisation  of  the  principle  of  love, 

K 
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thus  compelling  us  to  love  whatever  is  lovable,  and 
specially  to  reciprocate  love  wherever  we  believe 
it  to  exist.  The  theory  assumes,  as  is  manifest, 
that  every  kind  of  hatred  and  bitterness  is  sin,  as 
essentially  constituting  spiritual  misery,  which  in 
Scriptural  language  is  emphatically  called  hell.  If 
trust  on  God,  consequently,  could  be  realised  without 
hnoiving  any  subordinate  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  at  all, 
we  should  be  saved ;  because  trust  on  God,  however 
realised,  implies  the  realisation  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
which  is  salvation.  From  thence  we  discover  how 
salvation  was  possible  to  those  who  lived  under  the 
earlier  dispensations  of  Christianity,  and  how  it  may 
be  possible  now,  to  those  who  know  hardly  anything 
of  Christian  doctrine  except  as  a  mere  form  of  words, 
to  which  they  attach  no  definite  meaning,  unless  in 
so  far  as  it  is  declared,  that  through  the  love  of  God 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  our  world,  lived,  suffered, 
and  died  in  order  to  save  us.  Doctrines  become 
more  important  with  a  view  to  our  salvation,  just  as 
men  intellectually  or  spiritually  become  more  and 
more  fitted  to  receive  and  appreciate  them.  With 
augmented  intelligence  and  augmented  capability 
of  realising  spiritual  truth,  an  increased  knowledge 
of  doctrine  proportionally  increases  our  knowledge 
of  the  relationship  betwixt  us  and  God  through 
Christ,  and  thus  gives  us  additional  motives  for 
realising  that  relationship.    The  system  is  thus  suit- 
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able  for  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions,  so 
soon  as  their  spiritual  state  enables  them  in  any 
measure  to  appreciate  its  grand  doctrine,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Gospel  is  to  afford  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  happiness  by  generating  the  spirit 
of  love  through  trust  on  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Throughout  the  primitive  Church  this  was  indeed 
almost  all  that  was  definitely,  or  at  least  formally, 
known  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Setting  aside  the  inspired  knowledge  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Christ,  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity assures  us  that  even  t?ie  elements  of  what 
we  call  doctrine  were  most  imperfectly  appreciated.* 
The  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  for  example,  is 
held  generally,  and  in  so  far  justly,  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  expression  of  that  doctrine,  as  now  pro- 
pounded in  creeds  and   confessions  of  faith,  was 

*  This  appears  in  a  very  striking  manner  from  the  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  the  only  indisputably 
genuine  ecclesiastical  work  which  we  have  appertaining  to  the 
first  century  except  the  Scriptures.  In  that  work  we  have  love, 
and  love  only,  recommended.  No  subordinate  doctrine  is  even 
indicated,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  foreshadowed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  reason  manifestly  is,  that  there  had  been  then 
hardly  an  attempt  made  at  any  induction  of  the  facts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  its  doctrines  therefore  were  almost  unknown. 
The  perpetual  appeals  of  Clement  to  the  Old  Testament  instead  of 
the  New  are  otherwise  inexplicable,  for  he  takes  in  every  instance 
the  Old  Testament  to  explain  the  New,  instead  of  the  New  to  ex- 
plain the  Old  Testament. 
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perfectly  unknown.  There  were,  no  doubt,  vague 
theories  upon  the  subject,  but  for  several  centuries 
the  Son  seems  to  have  been  considered  almost  uni- 
versally as  subordinate  to  the  Father.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  in  some  sense  there  was  the  most  inti- 
mate union  betwixt  the  Son  and  the  Father ;  but  in 
what  sense,  the  Church  for  a  long  time  gave  forth  no 
positive  determination.  Such  metaphysical  preci- 
sion was  unsuited  to  the  age  ;  but  the  doctrine,  even 
as  thus  imperfectly  appreciated,  still  implied  a  strong 
motive  for  striving  after  love  of  and  confidence  in 
God,  though  'perlia2os  not  so  strong  as  a  fidl  and 
definite  appreciation  of  it  might  have  involved* 

In  like  manner  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  expiation 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, to  be  found  in  the  Gospel ;  yet  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  it  simply  was  believed  that  Christ's  death 
and  sufferings  were  the  means  of  reconciling  God  to 
those  who  through  faith  endeavoured  to  follow  His 
example.     There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  a 


*  I  "by  no  means  intend  here  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
rationale  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  I  only  assume  that  Christ  is 
called  God  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  attributes  of  God  are  attri- 
buted to  Him,  which  cannot  admit  of  dispute.  The  ordinary 
metaphysical  objection,  that  "if  there  are  three  persons,  there 
must  be  more  than  one  God,"  seems  to  me  an  objection  arising  from 
entire  ignorance  of  the  subject.  It  involves  anthropomorphism, 
assuming  God  to  be  a  sort  of  human  being.  Why,  indeed,  the 
divine  nature  should  not  exist  and  manifest  itself  in  three  persons, 
or  in  three  hundred,  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  even  conceive. 
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metg^physical  doctrine  proposed  upon  the  subject, 
nor  any  attempt  at  explaining  the  rationale  or  mode 
in  which  Christ's  death  reconciled  God  to  man  as 
purely  vicarious,  &c.  The  doctrine,  however,  even 
as  thus  imperfectly  appreciated,  still  implied  a 
strong  motive  for  striving  after  love  of  arul  confidence 
in  God,  though  'perhaps  not  so  strong  as  a  full  and 
definite  appreciation  of  it  might  have  involved. 

Once  more,  the  doctrine  of  ^le  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  reprobate  was  by  no  means  held  uni- 
versally, if  it  was  held  at  all,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  as  of  essential  importance.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was  abso- 
lutely disbelieved ;  but  such  punishment,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  was  held  to  be  reserved  for  the 
most  obstinate  and  outrageous  sinners.  The  com- 
mon impression  we  believe  to  have  been,  that  the 
wicked  literally  perished,  or  were  annihilated  at 
some  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  their  history. 
From  thence  flowed  the  secondary  discipline  of  pur- 
gatory, which,  however,  did  not  come  into  promi- 
nence until  some  ages  later  in  anything  like  a 
definite  form.  This  doctrine,  as  in  the  former  cases, 
whatever  shape  it  assumed,  and  however  imperfectly 
understood,  was  by  no  means  useless.  It  still  im- 
plied a  strong  motive  for  striving  after  love  of  and 
confidence  in  God,  though  perhaps  7iot  so  strong  as  a 
full  and  definite  appreciation  of  it  might  have  done. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  look  on  tjiese 
and  many  similarly  imperfect  theories  of  those  times 
as  errors,  and  still  less  as  heresies.  They  are  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  marking  stages  in  the  progress  of  Gos- 
pel induction.*  Each  new  theory  was  more  or  less  a 
step  in  advance.  One  by  one  they  were  perfecting 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  just  as  takes  place 
with  respect  to  all  other  sciences.  At  the  same 
time,  all  men  did^ot  make  equal  progress.  The 
degrees  of  progress,  on  the  contrary,  respectively 
made,  were  far  more  varied  than  even  with  respect 
to  other  sciences,  inasmuch  as  there  was  need  not 
merely  of  augmented  intelligence,  but  of  spiritual 
capability.  We  thus  see  how  Christianity  in  the 
earliest  times  was  almost  entirely  practical  It  was 
an  effort  at  doing  the  will  of  God  by  realising  a 
sense  of  His  presence  and  His  love  through  faith 
in  Christ,  whatever  the  nature  of  Christ  might  have 
been,  or  whatever  His   precise   relation  with  the 

*■  Differences  on  points  of  metaphysical  doctrine  were  not  re- 
garded in  the  primitive  Church  as  grounds  of  separation.  There 
may  have  been  differences  of  forms,  but,  as  occasion  offered,  all 
worshipped  together.  Even  the  Judaising  Christians,  whose  dif- 
ference was  of  a  more  practical  character,  long  continued  to  wor- 
ship with  their  brethren.  This  was  the  more  singular,  because 
the  Judaisers  had  really  a  keen  jealousy  of  the  Pauline  party  long 
before  other  differences  created  any  bad  feeling.  The  necessity  of 
holding  by  love  as  the  fundamental  Christian  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  then  felt  too  strongly  to  admit  of  avowed  separation. 
In  fact,  Avhile  a  sense  of  this  primary  necessity  continued  strong, 
avowed  separation  was  impossible. 
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Father.  Christians  were  satisfied  that  in  such  a 
case  Christ  would  give  effect  to  the  efforts  of  those 
that  believed  through  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  again  might  have 
been,  and  whatever  His  relation  either  to  the  Son 
or  the  Father.  We  need  hardly  add,  after  what 
has  been  already  said,  that  these  efforts  were  simply 
prayer,  through  which  men  endeavoured  to  see  God 
every  instant,  and  with  respect  to  every  particular, 
and  thus  to  be  continually  guided  by  a  sense  of  His 
presence.  This,  of  course,  implied  that  practical 
prayer  of  life  which  could  alone  give  efficacy  to 
those  formal  prayers  in  which  they  also  delighted 
to  engage,  and  in  which  their  thoughts,  entirely 
withdrawn  from  everything  else,  were  fixed  on  God 
in  Christ  only. 

In  this  we  have  an  explanation,  not  only  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  early  Christians,  but  of  such 
special  acts  as  making  their  goods  common.  Nothing 
could  have  more  strikingly  proved  their  comparative 
indifference  to  the  world,  and  their  earnest  cultiva- 
tion of  that  spirit  of  love  which  is  practical  prayer. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  might  have  been 
absurd  and  pernicious  in  other  times,  when  the 
character  of  society  had  become  entirely  changed ; 
but  it  was  undeniably  suited  to  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  when  few  would  seek  to  belong  to  the 
Church,  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  to  which 
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Christians  were  exposed,  save  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  faith.*  Yet 
even  then  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  such 
abuse  as  the  prospect  of  enjoying  a  share  of  other 
people's  property  might  and  would  have  had  in 
introducing  into  the  Christian  Church  unprincipled 
hypocrites.  This  was  an  abuse  to  be  guarded 
against,  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  itself.  For  the 
great  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  heathen  world 
was  to  be  produced  by  the  Christian  conduct  of  its 
disciples ;  and  any  unworthy  member  introduced 
into  the  Christian  Church  was  therefore  calculated 
proportionally  to  check  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Hence  in  so  far  is  explained  the 
fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

From  the  view  thus  given,  we  can  readily  dis- 
cover the  cause,  humanly  speaking,  of  the  rapid 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  primitive  age.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  its  understood  purpose  of  generating 
immediate  and  permanent  happiness  through  love,  as 
seen  practically  realised  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  those  who  professed  the  Christian  faith.     It  was 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  passages  as  Luke,  vi.  29,  30, 
are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  They  were  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal  sense  at  the  time,  so  far  as  individuals  were  able 
to  bear  them.  It  is  clear  that  in  those  days  such  conduct  would 
have  won  multitudes  to  the  faith.  In  other  ages  they  might  be 
most  unsuitable  and  mischievous.  Such  illustrations  or  precepts 
must  ever  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  tlie  principle  which  they 
are  intended  to  ilhtstrate  or  realise. 
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this  which  gave  effect  to  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
and  the  teaching  of  His  missionary  disciples.  As 
we  have  seen,  that  which  is  now  called  doctrine, 
except  the  one  grand  doctrine  of  intense  and  per- 
manent happiness  to  be  procured  by  realising  the 
spirit  of  love  through  trust  on  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
was  hardly  known,  and,  in  so  far  as  its  metaphysics 
were  concerned,  could  have  had  no  effect  at  all.  It 
was  the  general  theory  of  Christianity,  as  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  lives  of  His  disciples,  that 
worked  out  the  grand  result  that  in  the  course  of 
a  single  generation  diffused  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity over  the  civilised  world,  and  that  multiplied 
its  disciples  from  a  handful  of  ignorant  Galilean 
fishermen  to  millions,  of  whom  many  were  high  in 
rank  and  eminent  in  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  the  Christians  thus  acquired,  multitudes  soon 
joined  them  from  worldly  motives ;  and  then,  of 
necessity,  the  power  of  this  instrument  of  conversion 
proportionally  diminished.  Selfishness  as  the  source 
of  happiness  began  practically  to  creep  in  among 
professing  Christians  ;  and  those  imbued  with  it  of 
course  did  their  utmost  to  turn  their  own  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  others  away  from  its  grand  doctrine  of 
love  as  the  highest  happiness,  apart  from  which 
Christianity  becomes  a  mere  name,  more  philo- 
sophically true,  indeed,  than  any  form  of  heathenism, 
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but  practically  little  more  available.  This  could 
not  have  been  the  case  while  Christianity  was  every- 
where persecuted,  for  then  few  or  none  essentially 
selfish  could  be  supposed  to  profess  it.  Accordingly, 
though  there  were  governmental,  ritual,  and  gradu- 
ally even  doctrinal  differences  in  the  primitive 
Church,  these  do  not  seem  to  have  led  to  avoived 
separation  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Practical  love 
still  continued  the  grand  doctrine,  subordinating  all 
questions  of  form  and  creed.  Down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  persecution  kept  Chris- 
tianity comparatively  pure,  so  that  the  practical  love 
exhibited  by  its  disciples  was  still  recommending 
and  propagating  it.  It  was  only  when  the  Emperor 
Constantine  recognised  it,  and  all  persecution  con- 
sequently ceased,  that  its  practical  character  under- 
went a  deep  and  extensive  change.  The  masses  then 
joined  it,  partly,  at  all  events,  from  selfish  motives  ; 
and  the  visible  and  invisible  Churches  were  no  long- 
er anything  like  commensurate  with  each  other.* 

*  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  evil  lasts  still.  It  is  the  un- 
christian lives  of  professing  Christian  disciples,  and  the  bitterness 
and  hatred  generated  by  denominational  differences,  which  not 
only  prevents  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  but  gives  its  power 
to  infidelity.  We  must  have  a  far  stricter  system  of  discipline 
ere  religion  can,  humanly  speaking,  embrace  the  world.  When, 
instead  of  hating  one  another,  and  dividing  into  all  manner  of 
sects,  Christians  recognise  the  spirit  of  love  as  the  alone  true 
source  of  happiness,  it  will  be  propagated  again  as  in  the  primi- 
tive age,  and  with  still  greater  power.     Probably  national  con- 
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It  was  then,  consequently,  that  forms  of  govern- 
ment, rites,  and  the  metaphysics  of  doctrine,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  essential  importance, 
and  that  just  as  the  grand  doctrine  of ''  love  through 
trust  on  God  in  Christ  Jesus "  as  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  Gospel  became  distasteful  to  many  professing 
Christianity,  from  its  inconsistency  with  man's  selfish 
and  unregenerate  nature.  Forms,  rites,  and  meta- 
physical beliefs  were  thus  substituted  in  its  place, 
and  these  substitutes  continuously  acquired  a  grow- 
ing value,  and  were  held  in  proportionally  higher 
estimation.  The  substitution  was  too  suitable  to 
unregenerate  human  nature,  especially  in  those 
times  of  ignorance,  to  fail  in  recommending  it- 
self. The  adoption  of  forms  of  government,  rites, 
and  professions  of  intellectual  belief,  was  easy  in 
comparison  with  efforts  at  realising  repentance  and 
the  spirit  of  love.  Quickly,  therefore,  these  became 
all  that  was  deemed  religion ;  and  while,  no  doubt, 
there  were  many  glorious  exceptions,  yet  the 
practical  realisation  of  love  as  the  only  object  truly 
worth  seeking,  as  itself  alone  constituting  true 
happiness  and  the  Scriptural  heaven,  disappeared 
among  the  masses  of  the  professing  Christian  world. 
The  grand  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  object  of 

vulsions  and  individual  suffering  may  be  necessary  for  practically 
working  out  this  end,  and  many  circumstances  combine  in  indi- 
cating that  the  time  is  at  hand. 
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Christianity  thus  died  away,  and  gave  place  to 
other  doctrines  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  mere  means, 
but  which  now  were  regarded  as  ends,  and  of  which 
the  natures  and  respective  values  consequently  be- 
came subjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute,  amidst 
storms  of  mutual  reviling,  which  implied  the  reign 
of  hell  rather  than  the  reign  of  heaven. 

Yet  even  under  these  circumstances  Christianity 
was  not  useless.  Amongst  many  its  purpose  was 
still  felt  if  not  understood,  and  produced  more  or 
less  its  natural  and  blessed  result;  while  its  pre- 
cepts, though  very  imperfectly  appreciated,  yet 
generated  an  external  decency  at  all  events,  bene- 
fiting society  far  beyond  anything  which  heathen- 
ism could  effect,  and  binding  men  together  by  a 
series  of  obligations  which  were  recognised  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  each  individual, 
whilst  a  sense  of  their  excellence  of  course  increased 
as  the  theory  of  Christianity  became  more  and  more 
fully  developed. 

During  the  progress  of  the  middle  ages,  disputes 
and  differences  as  to  doctrine  gradually  diminished, 
although  they  never  wholly  ceased ;  but  there  was 
introduced  in  their  room,  as  intelligence  retrograded, 
an  absolute  devotion  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
ecclesiastical  claims,  and  superstitions  of  all  kinds. 
Even  then,  however,  there  were,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  thousands  on  thousands  who  "  did  not  bow 
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the  knee  to  Baal,"  but  throiigli  such  limited  means 
as  they  possessed  still  strove  after  the  spirit  of  love 
under  trust  on  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  As,  however, 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  farther  deepened  amidst 
the  anarchy  and  violence  which  followed  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians  on  all  parts  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
Christianity,  as  suited  to  a  higher  civilisation,  was 
almost  annihilated.  The  mummeries  which  took 
the  place  of  Christianity  in  those  times  were  hardly 
better  than  the  old  forms  of  heathenism.  Indeed 
many  of  them  had  been  originally  copied  from 
heathen  rites. 

This  continued  for  several  centuries,  the  only  ap- 
proach to  spirituality  in  religion  consisting  in  cer- 
tain verbal  disputes,  often  involving  theories  of  the 
most  extravagant  character.  It  is  indeed  certain 
that  then,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  times,  the 
more  improbable,  or  rather  the  more  impossible,  a  doc- 
trine appeared,  and  the  more  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  nature,  it  was  then  received  with  the  greater 
favour,  because  it  was  held  to  imply  the  greater 
merit  in  believing.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  age  originated  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  In  this 
we  find  strikingly  illustrated  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving natural  religion  as  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  said  of 
the  bread,  "This  is  my  body,"  and  teUs  us  that 
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"  except  we  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  His  hlood,  we  have  no  life  in  us."  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  bound  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  as  having  no  pri7iciple  under 
tuhich  we  are  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  he 
understood  literally  or  figuratively,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  deny  the  Scriptural  authority  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  But  natural  religion,  or  in 
other  words  a  legitimate  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason, 
teaches  us  that  to  understand  these  words  of  our 
Lord  literally  is  absurd,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  is 
not  only  useless  for  augmenting  love  through  trust 
on  God,  but  implies  to  us  an  absolute  impossibility. 
AVe  thus  at  once  discover,  as  matter  of  certainty, 
that  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  and  the  figure  is  indeed  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  except  under  the  influence  either  of  gross 
spiritual  ignorance  or  long  and  habitual  prejudice,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  misunderstand  it. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  till  an  impulse  was 
given  to  thought  in  the  Western  world  by  the  gradual 
return  of  the  successive  detachments  of  the  Crusaders. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Crusaders  brought  back 
many  unsound  opinions,  but  their  communication 
with  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  Mohammedans 
had  led  them  more  or  less  to  think  and  to  reason ; 
and  thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  action  of  the 
human  mind,  which  for  a  long  period  had  been 
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absolutely  dormant.  Hence  suspicions  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  Church,  then  so  de- 
graded by  superstition,  began  to  arise  and  to  extend 
themselves.  These  were  still  farther  and  rapidly 
intensified  by  the  advancing  knowledge  that  re- 
sulted from  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West,  con- 
sequent on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  consequently,  sectaries  multiplied  to  an 
immense  extent ;  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Eome 
were  avowedly  impugned,  and  theories  of  a  more 
spiritual  faith,  though  generally  of  a  very  loose  and 
indefinite  character,  were  being  widely  propagated. 
Yet  it  was  not  so  much  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  which  caused  offence  in  the  first 
instance,  as  its  interference  with  temporal  authorities, 
its  avaricious  exactions  of  money y  luhether  directly  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  or  indirectly  hy  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, and  the  gross  immorality  which  disgraced  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  ranks.  The  doctrinal  theology  of  the  Church 
of  Eome  was  indeed  extremely  unsettled,  and  its 
disciples  were  consequently  allowed  to  hold,  and 
even  to  teach,  almost  any  doctrinal  theory  which 
they  pleased,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  for  example,  which  has 
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been  ignorantly  considered  as  specially  character- 
istic of  the  Eeformation,  had  not  only  been  known 
but  preached  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  the  Eomish 
Church  before  the  time  of  Luther,  who  indeed  re- 
ceived it  from  them,  and  that  without  any  objection 
having  been  taken  to  it  by  the  authorities  of  that 
Church.  No  doubt  his  adoption  of  this  doctrine  led 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  Luther's  collision  with 
the  Church  of  Eome,  and  ultimately  to  the  Eefor- 
mation. This,  however,  was  not  because  the  Church 
of  Eome  had  any  objections  to  the  doctrine  ab- 
stractly, but  because  the  practical  results  flowing 
from  it  were  found  subversive  of  the  claims  of  that 
Church,  at  first  apparently  as  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Luther  himself  as  of  his  opponents. 

When  Luther  at  first  condemned  indulgences,  it 
VMS  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  sale  of  indulgences  had  been  widely  condemned 
before  his  name  had  ever  been  heard  of.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  theory  of  indulgences  had  become  in- 
consistent with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age. 
Luther  regarded  it  as  merely  an  excrescence  on  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  which  would  be  swept 
away  the  moment  that  the  Eomish  Court  knew  how 
some  of  their  clergy  abused  it.  For  a  long  time,  at 
all  events,  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  his  mind 
that  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  directly  incon- 
sistent with  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification 
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by  faith,  which  he  had  received  from  Staupitz  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Augustines,  and  which  was 
generally  taught  by  the  more  spiritually-minded  of 
the  clergy  on  the  Upper  Ehine  and  along  the  borders 
of  Switzerland.  This,  however,  was  undoubtedly 
the  case;  for  if  men  are  justified  by  faith  only,  ivhat- 
ever  sense  7}iay  he  attached  to  the  vjord,  it  is  clear  that 
aiMtrary  forgiveness  of  sins  under  any  form  must 
be  nugatory.  Yet  manifest  as  this  is,  Luther  only 
unwillingly  discovered  it  by  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment under  which  the  Eomish  Church  defended 
these  indulgences.  For  they  necessarily  took  up 
the  opposite  theory  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the 
result  of  merit,  and  that,  where  merit  was  wanting 
in  the  individual,  it  was  supplied  by  the  supereroga- 
tion of  merit  appertaining  to  the  saints,  all  of  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  to  be  arbitrarily 
applied  in  whatever  way  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  Church  might  direct  *  In  this  way  Luther  was 
compelled  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Court 
of  Eome  altogether.  For  so  long  as  he  admitted  the 
Pope  to  be  the  viceroy  of  Christ,  and  consequently 

*'  So  careless  does  the  Court  of  Rome  seem  to  have  been,  that 
they  either  did  not  know  that  justification  by  faith  was  widely 
preached  by  their  own  clergy,  or  else  did  not  perceive  that  the 
doctrine  was  directly  contrary  to  the  theory  on  which  they  defended 
indulgences.  Possibly  they  never  thought  on  the  subject  at  all, 
so  little  did  they  attend  to  theology,  and  so  thoroughly  did  they 
trust  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  their  own,  as  it  seemed, 
irresistible  power. 

L 
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supreme  head  of  the  Church,  it  followed  that  his 
decrees,  be  they  what  they  might,  were  in  conformity 
with  truth,  and  that  belief  in  them  was  obligatory. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Luther  had 
recourse  to  Scripture  again;  but  now  it  was  to  ascer- 
tain what,  under  the  views  of  Scripture,  w^as  really 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  But  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  so,  he  evidently  repudiated  the  Pope  as  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  thereby  constituted  him- 
self as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  for  himself,  hut 
witJiout  determining  the  principle  under  which  he  was 
to  interpret  it.  He  appealed  to  his  own  reason  as 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  without  perceiving  that 
reason  must  have  sortie  basis  of  truth  to  which  to 
refer,  or  its  decision  hecomes  a  mere  matter  of  author- 
ity or  caprice.  It  hardly  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  this  basis  of  truth  could  only  be  natural 
religion,  which,  as  the  primary  revelation  of  God, 
might  be  known  to  all  men,  and  thus  could  alone 
serve  as  a  common  basis,  from  the  decision  of  which, 
legitimately  attained,  no  appeal  was  possible.  But 
natural  religion  had  never  been  studied  by  Luther ; 
and  indeed,  except  in  the  unsatisfactory  speculations 
of  the  ancient  world,  he  had  probably  never  heard 
of  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  regarding  the 
theory  of  Scripture  as  arbitrary,  he  adopted  author- 
ity and  tradition  as  his  principle  of  interpretation 
just  as  much  as  the  Church  of  Rome  had  done, 
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although  they  sought  their  authority  and  tradition 
in  different  quarters. 

Luther  consequently — and  it  is  equally  true  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  followed  him  * 
in  the  Protestant  world — applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Scripture,  ivitliout  Jcnotving  its  object,  and  therefore 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  he  ivas  wanting.  In- 
stead of  making  an  induction  of  its  whole  facts — 
miracles,  parables,  precepts,  and  principles,  in  their 
mutual  relationships — for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  mode  in  which  they  bore  on  the  grand  object 
of  all  religion,  he  regarded  each  particular  as  of 
essential  importance  in  itself,  thereby  confusing  the 
means  with  the  object  of  religion.  Accordingly, 
when  in  this  investigation  he  found  that  faith,  as  he 
had  been  taught,  was  everywhere  recommended  as 
the  instrument  of  justification,  he  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  this  faith  meant  a  belief  in  the  meta- 
physics of  doctrine,  and  hence  that  those  who  believed 
those   metaphysics  as   he  believed  them,  received 

*  Scripture  must  be  intei-preted  by  natural  religion  legitimately 
prosecuted,  or  it  is  a  mere  chaos  of  confusion,  or  rather  it  is  no- 
thing at  all,  saving  a  medley  of  words,  which  we  can  see  but  not 
understand.  It  is  the  same  vntli  every  hook,  and  must  he  the  same. 
Every  book  must  be  explained  on  some  basis  of  truth,  to  which 
reason  makes  its  appeal ;  or  it  can,  we  do  not  say  have  no  definite 
meaning,  but  it  can  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Those,  therefore, 
who  interpret  Scripture  most  dogmatically,  really  appeal  in  doing 
so  to  some  form  of  natural  religion,  though  without  knoxomrj  that 
they  do  so,  and  consequently  without  understanding  with  any 
accuracy  its  true  nature  or  legitimate  conclusions. 
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Christ  as  He  is  offered  in  the  Gospeh  We  cannot 
help  wondering  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Luther,  or 
to  the  multitudes  who  have  held  and  still  hold  the 
same  theory,  that  it  would  be  desirable  under  such  a 
view  to  tell  us  precisely  what  doctrines  men  must 
believe  in  order  to  secure  salvation,  since  probably 
no  two  human  beings  ever  held  precisely  the  same 
views  on  the  subject.  Hence  if  it  were  necessary  to 
believe  them  all,  just  as  Luther  sii^oscd  that  he 
helieved  them,  nobody  could  have  been  saved  but 
himself.* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  was  too  inde- 
finite a  system  to  give  general  satisfaction,  especially 
considering  that  though  it  really  rested  on  authority 
and  tradition,  Luther  professed  to  appeal  to  what 
he  called  private  judgment.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  profession,  since  he  neither  did  nor  could 
sanction  difference  of  opinion  on  particulars  which 

*  It  is  liardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  striking  proof  and 
illustration,  both  of  Lutlier's  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  faith, 
and  his  extreme  intolerance,  than  his  condemnation  of  the  Epistle 
of  James  as  a  strawy  or  chaffy  epistle,  because  it  seemed  inconsis- 
tent with  his  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  !  How 
ignorant  Luther  was  of  the  principle  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
seems  amply  proved  in  his  adoption  of  the  theory  of  consubstantia- 
tion.  Yet  apart  from  natural  religion,  his  theory  was  defensible. 
As  he  says  himself,  "  the  words  of  Scripture  are  perfectly  precise. " 
If  they  be  interpreted  literally,  therefore,  transubstantiation  or 
consubstantiation  is  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Hence 
it  is  that  by  Scripture  these  doctrines  never  have  been  dis- 
proved,  AND  NEVER  CAN  BE  DISPROVED. 
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he  deemed  essential,  and  conseqitently  considered  as 
actualhj  constituting  religion  itself ;  but  still  in  words 
he  appealed  to  private  judgment  as  the  only  means 
of  escaping  from  a  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  multitudes  of  course 
accepted,  and  hand  fide  acted  on  the  appeal,  though 
under  the  very  same  vague  form  as  the  theory  was 
held  by  Luther  himself.  Tliey  had  no  basis  of  truth 
to  tuhich  reason  might  refer  in  judging  of  the  appeal ; 
and  as  many  of  them  had  no  such  reverence  as 
Luther  himself  felt  for  authority  and  tradition,  they 
were  necessarily  guided  in  tlieir  judgments  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  by  such  theories  as  suggested 
themselves  under  the  operation  of  their  respective 
mental  tendencies,  or  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  they  might  happen  to  be  placed.  Accord- 
ingly, amongst  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  extrav- 
agant notions,  the  idea  that  faith  was  merely  a 
loose  profession  of  belief  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  one  class  of  thinkers,  while  the  notion  that  it 
was  some  mysterious  or  magical  feeling  as  naturally 
suggested  itself  to  another. 

The  evil  was  further  intensified  by  another  cog- 
nate imperfection  of  Lutheranism.  For  Luther 
no  doubt  had  maintained  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  though  without  exactly  defining  what  he 
meant  hy  good  works;  but  it  was  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  place  they  were  to  occupy  in 
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his  system,  as  he  held  them  of  no  use  ivhatever 
for  justification,  and  nowhere  explained  their  connec- 
tion ivith  salvation.  They  thus  seemed  under  that 
system  either  mere  surplusage  having  a  place  in  it 
for  the  sake  of  moral  decency,  or  at  the  best 
incidents  following  indeed  on  faith,  but  following 
arbitrarily  under  some  unaccountable  process,  and 
therefore  not  to  he  sought  in  any  way,  but  simply 
to  be  submitted  to  if  they  came  as  fruits  of  faith. 
Under  these  circumstances  some  went  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  any  attempt  at  living  a  holy  life  was 
actually  injurious,  as  an  attempt  at  substituting 
merit  in  the  place  of  faith  as  a  ground  of  justifica- 
tion ;  and  though  such  a  ground  would  not  be  taken 
nowadays,  yet  an  unconscious  feeling  of  a  similar 
sort  is  even  yet  widely  spread  ;  and  with  the  loose 
and  erroneous  ideas  which  exist  as  to  faith  and 
salvation,  it  seems  anything  but  unnatural  that  such 
should  be  the  case. 

The  system  of  Calvin  was  of  a  far  more  logical 
character  than  that  of  Luther.*     Indeed,  in  so  far  as 

*  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  presume  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  whose  charac- 
ters, abilities,  and  services,  I  recognise  and  admire.  But  an  ex- 
treme veneration  for  names  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  the  Church.  To  think  for  one's  self  is  indeed  in 
my  judgment  of  the  very  essence  of  religion  as  expounded  by 
the  Reformers  themselves ;  and  nothing  has  more  seriously  inter- 
fered with  it  than  an  extravagant  reverence  for  authority,  which 
often  influences  men  who  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  it. 
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verbal  logic  is  concerned,  and  assuming  salvation 
to  be  an  arbitrary  reward,  Calvinism  is  almost  per- 
fect as  a  theory  of  philosophical  theology.  But 
still  it  laboured  under  the  great  defect  of  Lutheran- 
ism.  It  gave  no  precise  theory  of  the  real  nature 
of  sin,  nor  consequently  any  idea  of  what  is  the 
grand  object  of  religion.  Salvation,  according  to 
the  Calvinistic  theory,  is  therefore  still  an  arbitrary 
reward,  and  faith  consequently,  so  far  as  we  know, 
an  arbitrary  means  of  procuring  justification.  Cal- 
vin singularly  enough  employed  natural  religion 
to  the  fullest  extent  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  its 
details  were  concerned,  but  without  precision  in  re- 
gard either  to  its  principles  or  its  end.  Christianity 
thus  became  in  his  hands  a  mere  system  of  dogmatic 
theology  without  life,  because  devoid  of  a  precise 
and  intelligible  object.*  Admirable  as  a  collocation 
of  verbally  related  dogmas,  it  had  little  spiritual 
power,  because  it  was  devoid  of  any  definite  pur- 
pose which  could  induce  men  practically  to  realise 
it.     No  doubt  there  was  a  much  greater  enthusiasm 

*  The  whole  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  3d  Book  of  his  *  Insti- 
tutes '  is  an  admirable  verbal  exposition  of  the  object  which  men 
ought  to  have  in  view,  as  consisting  in  reverence  for  the  will  of 
God ;  but  the  effect  is  completely  superseded  by  its  everywhere 
assuming  that  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  its  conducing 
to  some  arbitrary  reward,  instead  of  being  found  in  the  state 
of  mind  itself,  as  inseparable  from  it. 
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amonix  Calvinists  than  among  Lutherans,  but  this 
was  owing  to  the  logical  power  of  Calvinism  com- 
bined with  the  strictness  of  its  discipline,  which 
excluded  unworthy  members,  and  thus  bound  its 
disciples  in  closer  and  more  spiritual  ties  among  each 
other.  The  religion  of  Calvinists,  considered  as 
Calvinists,  consisted  in  a  deep  intellectual  convic- 
tion as  to  details,  enforcing  a  certain  rigidity  of 
feeling  and  conduct,  rather  than  in  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  love.  Hence  it  has  anything  but  tended 
to  the  diminution  of  sects  and  di\dsions.  So  far 
otherwise,  indeed,  that  we  find  those  who  merely 
appreciate  intellectual  Calvinism  ready  in  an 
especial  degree  to  separate  from  their  brethren  on 
the  most  subtle  and  recondite,  and  we  had  almost 
said  unintelligible,  distinctions  of  doctrine,  or  dis- 
cipline, or  Church  government,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three.  The  very  depth  of  their  convictions,  and 
the  enormous  value  which  they  attach  to  them, 
render  mere  Cahinists  specially  impatient  of  any 
difference  of  opinion.  It  will  be  manifest  from 
these  remarks,  that  while  we  readily  admit  the 
Reformers  to  have  done  a  great  deal,  and  whilst  we 
admit  that  almost  all  that  they  have  done  was  in 
a  right  direction,  we  do  not  hold,  as  many  seem  to 
do,  that  they  were  a  sort  of  inspired,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  a  vast 
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deal  more  has  been  done  since  their  time,  and  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction. 

Matters  continued  in  the  state  which  we  have 
now  described  during  many  generations,  of  course 
with  a  vast  variety  of  minor  modifications,  until 
the  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  to 
which  the  Eeformation  gave  an  immense  impulse ; 
and  the  discoveries  which  consequently  began  to  be 
made  in  physical  science  necessarily  impelled  men 
to  inquire  more  profoundly  into  the  principles  of 
religion.  The  want  of  a  legitimate  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  the  system  of  Christianity  was  then 
felt  under  this  new  and  more  searching  process  of 
investigation,  and  specially  the  uncertainty  which 
universally  prevailed  as  to  the  precise  place  which 
good  works,  meaning  thereby  the  moral  law,  held  in 
it.  For  the  ordinary  theories  of  Christianity  neither 
determined  precisely  the  nature  of  the  moral  law 
nor  how  it  could  be  discovered,  nor  why  it  was 
obligatory  apart  from  Christianity,  which  obviously 
rested  for  its  evidence  and  for  its  fundamental 
character  on  that  very  moral  law  itself,  as  discover- 
able from  some  jjrior  demonstration.  Under  these 
systems,  consequently,  the  moral  law  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  incident  in  the  Christian  scheme,  either  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  it,  or  of  which  the  con- 
nection with   it  was  undiscoverable.      This  being 
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manifestly  an  impossible  state  of  things  if  Christi- 
anity was  really  true,  the  result  came  to  be  a  rapid 
growth  of  infidelity  ;  for  the  very  essence  of  all  re- 
ligion seemed  merely  an  incident  of  Christianity, 
but,  so  far  as  its  expounders  explained,  without  any 
definite  place  in  it  as  a  system,  and  which  in  prac- 
tice, accordingly.  Christians  only  attempted  very 
imperfectly  and  incidentally  to  realise  * 

This  infidelity  at  first  exhibited  itself  in  the  shape 
of  an  attempt  at  striking  all  miracles  and  doctrines 
of  which  we  cannot  understand  the  essential  prin- 
ciples out  of  the  Christian  scheme.  The  object  of 
this,  we  can  easily  believe,  originated  in  a  desire  to 
sustain  Christianity  by  bringing  it  into  some  con- 
formity with  natural  religion,  which  men  felt  to  be 
necessary.  We  trust  it  will  now  be  seen  that  the 
attempt  was  absurd,  and  that  Christianity  is  per- 
fectly conformable  with  natural  religion,  and  that 

*  David  Hume,  witli  whom  every  objection  of  any  real  ingenu- 
ity against  religion  originated,  was  the  first  to  see  this  blot  on 
what.was  given  forth  as  the  Christian  scheme,  and  proposed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  foundation  of  morals,  which  he  assumed  that  Chris- 
tianity had  left  unsettled,  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  theory  that  men  were  entitled  to  gratify  their  de- 
sires up  to  the  point  at  which  their  gratification  would  counteract 
itself  by  generating  greater  suffering  than  the  gratification  could 
aff"ord  pleasure.  This  is  substantively  the  theory  of  every  false 
religion,  as  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said,  being  the 
theory  of  pure  unadulterated  selfishness,  and  is  therefore  the 
theory  not  of  morality  hut  of  immorality.  It  could  only  be  true, 
therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  men  are  neither  moral  nor  re- 
sponsible beings. 
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natural  religion  in  its  fulness  is  unintelligible  with- 
out it !  Accordingly,  as  migiit  have  been  expected, 
the  idea  was  quickly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
friends,  or  pretended  friends,  of  Christianity.  It  was 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  an  infidel  party,  who  have 
existed  sometimes  under  one  name  and  sometimes 
under  another,  but  who  now  perhaps  may  be  denom- 
inated extreme  Rationalists.  Of  course,  therefore,  it 
has  been  continued,  and  in  more  philosophical  forms, 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected,  for  the  progress  of  physical 
science  has  drawn  the  attention  of  scientific  inquir- 
ers almost  entirely  away  from  spiritual  studies  to 
an  investigation  of  the  action  of  purely  physical 
causes.*  Their  minds  are  thus  completely  preoccu- 
pied. They  find  it  almost  impossible  to  conceive  any 
power  except  a  physical  power,  or  to  open  their 
minds  to  the  striking  and  tremendous  difference  be- 

*  This  of  course  applies  only  to  those  who  are  honest 
and  impartial.  There  are  multitudes  who  adopt  infidelity  from 
dislike  of  holiness,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  more  philosophical, 
as  they  think,  than  other  people,  or  from  that  species  of  imbe- 
cility which  precludes  many  people  from  being  able  to  appreciate 
abstract  and  spiritual  ideas.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  in- 
fidelity is  generally  of  the  most  imbittered  kind.  Such  infidels 
seem  to  hate  those  who  are  religious,  and  that  sometimes  while 
vehemently  advocating  toleration.  They  speak  of  religious  per- 
sons as  either  h3^ocrites  or  fools.  This  is  quite  natural,  because 
they  have  a  more  or  less  unconscious  feeling  that  they  are  them- 
selves wrong,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  with  any  patience  to 
endure  the  idea  of  the  consequences  which  any  error  on  this  sub  • 
ject  would  imply. 
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tween  tlie  character  of  the  physical  and  moral  effects 
respectively  which  appear  in  the  world,  and  which 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  them  to 
causes  identical  in  kind  without  violating^  the  almost 
axiomatic  truth  that  different  effects  must  be  gene- 
rated by  causes  proportionally  or  characteristically 
different.  Hence  they  have  been  gradually  forced 
to  the  assumption  of  a  theory  wdiich  attempts  to 
explain  the  organised  arrangements  of  the  universe 
itself  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  material  exis- 
tence. A  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  must 
end  in  this  assumption. 

The  development  of  this  theory  has  been  at- 
tempted in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  none  of  them 
evolve  anything  like  an  intelligible  principle  under 
which  such  a  result  as  they  desire  to  attain  would 
seem  even  possible.  Eeason  impresses  on  us,  of  its 
own  nature,  that  organised  existence  having  a  rela- 
tion to  other  things  completely  separated  from  it  in 
locality,  as  in  the  relation  of  an  eye  to  the  sun 
— or  in  kind,  as  in  the  relation  of  vegetables  to 
the  stomach  of  animals  —  is  the  result  of  rational 
design,  and  can  he  the  result  of  nothing  else  ;  and  none 
of  the  theories  of  pantheism  have  ever  indicated  a 
process  under  which,  in  any  other  view,  such  related 
organisations  are,  we  do  not  say  possible,  but  even 
conceivable.  Yet  pantheistic  theories  have  a  plau- 
sibility to  those  who  think  only  of  physical  pro- 
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cesses,  and  therefore  by  preoccupation  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  the  essentially  different  character  of 
the  effects  which  result  from  spiritual,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  those  that  result  from  physical, 
causes.  The  utter  failure  of  all  direct  attacks  on 
Christianity  has  added  to  the  evil  by  forcing  those 
who  cherish  infidelity  back  on  antecedent  grounds. 
It  is  now  maintained  substantively,  not  merely  that 
Christianity  is  untrue,  but  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  religion  of  any  kind.  Hence  the  moral 
law  is  considered  merely  the  name  for  a  sort  of 
tacit  paction  among  men  that  they  w^ill  refrain  from 
injuring  one  another  so  long  as  it  is  not  evidently 
and  indisptitahly  for  their  own  interest  to  do  so. 
Such  speculations,  ingeniously  stated — for  of  course 
they  w^ill  not  be  put  in  the  broad  form  under  which 
I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  them — and  every 
day  more  and  more  widely  propagated,  are  subvert- 
ing the  practical  influence  of  Christianity  even 
amongst  those  who  verbally  profess  its  faith.  In- 
deed they  are  irresistible  among  those  who  do  not 
precisely  know  the  object  of  Christianity,  and  who,  of 
course,  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  absolutely  and 
indisputably  irreconcilable  with  the  very  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  their  professed  faith.  While,  there- 
fore, we  are  convinced  that  amongst  those  w^ho 
profess  Christianity  there  are  multitudes  of  sincere 
worshippers,  yet,  as  might  have  been  expected  un- 
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der  the  circumstances  whicli  we  have  mentioned, 
there  can  be  no  denying,  not  only  that  the  religions 
tone  of  society  is  extremely  low,  but  that  many  who 
profess  Christianity  are  in  theory  a  mere  species  of 
atheists. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  seem  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  social  and  political  convulsion  through- 
out the  ci\dlised  world,  which  religion  in  its  present 
state  has  hardly  the  power  to  mitigate,  and  still  less 
to  prevent.  It  will  probably  be  found  the  means 
which  the  Supreme  Being  has  decreed  for  bring- 
ing men,  by  intense  suffering  everywhere,  to  a  new 
and  more  spiritual  phase  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
Men  will  be  made  to  feel  that  neither  the  progress 
of  physical  science,  nor  selfish  theories  of  morals, 
nor  appeals  to  something  called  honour,  but  of  the 
character  of  which  no  intelligible  definition  has  ever 
been  given,  can  secure  human  happiness,  nor  even 
the  safety  of  life  and  property.  That  such  a  con- 
vulsion is  coming  we  believe  is  the  general  impres- 
sion of  thinking  men,  to  whatever  cause  they  may 
ascribe  it;  and  can  indeed  hardly  be  doubted, 
humanly  speaking,  by  any  one  who  seriously  con- 
siders the  present  political  and  moral  condition  both 
of  Europe  and  America.*  If  it  does  come,  indeed, 
as  every  indication  threatens,  the  result  cannot  be 
doubtful,  at  all  events,  to  the  religious  man  who  be- 
*  See  Appendix. 
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lieves  that  "  God  does  not  afflict  willingly,  or  grieve 
the  children  of  men,"  but  that  His  afflictive  dispen- 
sations must  occur  when  they  are  needed,  being 
portions  of  His  moral  discipline  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual,  nation,  and  age, 
and  eminently  calculated,  when  honestly  made 
available,  for  ultimately  working  out  the  most  in- 
tense and  permanent  happiness  of  His  creatures. 

Now  the  state  of  things  which  w^e  have  described 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  result 
of  leaving  the  grand  object  of  Christianity  undeter- 
mined, and  consequently  the  true  nature  of  faith 
perfectly  misunderstood.  It  is  only  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  that  men  have  come  to  discover, 
in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing religion  to  be  an  arbitrary  system,  or  its  re- 
ward arbitrary,  or  the  means  of  realising  it  arbitrary. 
Hence  it  has  been  of  a  still  more  recent  date  that 
these  means  have  come  to  be  studied  in  their  phi- 
losophical bearing,  or  a  definite  attempt  made  at 
explaining  the  precise  character  of  the  relation 
which  connects  faith  with  justification.  Yet  until 
this  be  thoroughly  done,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which  faith  is  connected  with  justifi- 
cation shall  permeate  society,  we  cannot  hope  that 
the  tide  will  be  turned ;  that  religion  will  become 
an  active  principle  once  more  fully  suited  to  the 
times  ;  and  that  unity,  and  with  it  the  true  enjoy- 
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ment  of  heaven  begun  on  earth,  will  be  practically 
realised  by  the  Church. 

It  is  not  difficult;  at  all  events,  to  ascertain  clearly 
the  facts,  for  they  are  announced  in  every  page  of 
Scripture  ;  nor  is  it  more  difficult  in  so  far  to  trace 
the  cause  of  those  misconceptions  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  which  checked  the  2^r ogress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  deteriorated  its  practical  power.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  defect  of  the  Eeformation  con- 
sisted in  its  leaving  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
unsettled,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  details  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  purpose  could  not  be  perceived.  The 
use  of  these  details,  consequently,  and  their  relative 
importance,  being  uncertain,  as  having  no  reference 
to  any  ascertained  end,  came  necessarily  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  we  have  said,  by  authority  and  tradition, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  determinations  of  authority 
and  tradition  might  be  modified  by  accidental  spec- 
ulations or  caprice.  Now  this  state  of  matters 
could  never  do  in  an  age  wdiich  prides  itself  on  con- 
stituting reason  the  arbiter  of  all  things.  JSTo  doubt 
it  is  often  a  very  unenlightened  reason,  looking 
consequently  at  only  a  portion  of  the  facts.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  an  avowedly 
arbitrary  scheme,  resting  on  no  basis  of  reason,  nor 
even  appealing  to  a  basis  of  reason,  except  inci- 
dentally, must  necessarily  lose  ground  in  such  an  age. 
Hence  theologians  have  been  compelled  to  recognise, 
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to  an  extent  which  had  never  previously  been  done, 
the  intimacy  of  the  connection  betwixt  revelation 
and  natural  religion.*  It  is  this  which  has  been 
opening  a  more  clear  and  full  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tianity. Knowing  that  the  purpose  of  an  immuta- 
ble God  can  never  change,  we  at  once  perceive  that 
the  purpose  of  Christianity,  if  it  be  true,  could  not 
possibly  be  a  matter  of  pure  revelation.  We  thus 
discover  that  Christianity  does  not  and  cannot  differ 
from  natural  religion  in  its  purpose,  but  that  it  only 
differs  in  providing  means  for  enabling  us  to  realise 
that  imrpose  under  a  change  of  circumstanees,  such 

*  Though  these  views  are  spreading  widely,  yet  there  are  mul- 
titudes, and  perhaps  specially  among  the  clergy,  who  repudiate 
reason  altogether  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  Yet,  as  matter 
of  fact,  they  use  reason  to  exjylain  its  details,  and  only  practically 
reject  it  in  the  apj)lication  of  its  pnnciples.  In  this  way  their  ideas 
of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  must  necessarily  be  confused,  caprici- 
ous, and  contradictory.  Hence  in  the  sermons  of  ministers  who 
hold  this  notion,  people  frequently  cannot  understand  what  they 
mean,  nor  what  is  the  nature  of  their  argument,  nor  what  is  their 
theory  of  the  nature  of  God,  nor  what  they  consider  the  use  of 
morality,  nor  what  object  they  assign  to  the  forms,  rites,  and  doc- 
trines which  they  recommend.  All  is  mere  assertion,  or  appeals 
to  vague  opinions  prevalent  in  the  sect  or  among  the  individuals 
by  whom  they  have  been  educated.  Such  persons  attach  meanings 
to  the  words  of  Scripture  which  they  do  not  hear,  and  which  are 
simply  the  results  of  their  own  preconceived  theories.  As  they 
have  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is 
of  course  in  vain  to  argue  with  them;  for  instead  of  proving  their 
system  to  be  true  from  Scripture,  they  interpret  Scripture  hy  their 
system.  Their  own  preconceived  opinions,  therefore,  whether  sys- 
tematised  or  not,  are,  it  is  self-evident,  the  only  basis  to  which 
their  reason  can  appeah 
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as  reason  could  neither  of  itself  have  provided  nor 
of  itself  have  enabled  ns  to  apply,  even  if  they  had 
been  provided  otherwise. 

According  to  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
then — i.e.,  under  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature, 
which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  we  believe  intu- 
itively to  be  unchanged  and  unchangeable — happi- 
ness, intense  and  permanent,  is  the  great,  or  rather 
the  only,  object  which  human  beings  ever  desire. 
We  seek  it  every  moment  without  a  pause,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.     But,  under  the  use  of  mere 
reason,  we  seek  it  in  vain.     We  not  only  find  no 
sufficient  means  of  procuring  it,  but  we  cannot  even 
discover  precisely  in  what  it  consists,*  and  are  thus 
perpetually  seeking  it,  not  only  by  wrong  means, 
but  from  wrong  sources.     The  salvation  promised  in 
the  Gospel  is  in  the  same  way  intense  and  perma- 
nent happiness,  but  we  have  there  distinct  informa- 
tion as  to  what  it  consists  in,  as  luell  as  the  means  of 
procuring  it.     It  is  to  be  procured,  we  are  told,  by 
realising  the  spiritual  laws  of  our  natures,  and  spe- 
cially that  relationship  which  connects  us  with  our 
God.     The  means  of  effecting  this  are  also  provided. 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  an  impossible  problem  to 
reason  operating  without  prejudice,  but  only  that  it  has  been 
found  practically  impossible  to  reason  obscured  by  passion  and 
selfishness.  The  moment  that  the  object  of  religion  is  clearly 
stated  away  from  mere  incidents,  reason  feels  at  once  compelled 
to  recognise  its  truth. 
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Not  only  have  we  the  Gospel  doctrines  as  motives,  but 
a  promise  is  given  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  those  who  seek  them  through  Christ,  under 
which,  constituting  a  union  with  God,  selfishness  is 
subdued,  and  the  spirit  of  love  generated  in  us.  In 
this,  we  realise  that  trust  on  God  as  our  Father  and 
our  Friend  through  which  alone  the  spirit  of  love 
can  be  realised.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel, 
and  such,  generally  stated,  its  power ;  the  details  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  power  operates  we  now 
proceed  more  particularly  to  consider.* 

*  See  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


POWER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


Thus  far  we  have  determined  the  purpose  of  the 
Gospel.  We  have  found  that  its  purpose  is  to  bless 
men  with  the  most  intense  and  the  most  per- 
manent happiness,  by  generating  in  them  the  spirit 
of  love  through  trust  on  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which 
implies  the  condition  in  Scripture  called  "  heaven, 
salvation,  eternal  life,  and  the  exceeding  great  re- 
ward." We  have  also  found  that  it  has  provided 
and  promised  means  imder  which  this  grand  pur- 
pose may  be  realised.  We  now  proceed  to  consider 
more  particularly  the  nature  of  those  means,  and 
the  mode  under  which  they  are  applied. 

Those  means  are  appeals  to  our  reason  and 
feelings  through  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  process  of  applying  them  is  made 
clear  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  as  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  what  we  know  through  our  own  con- 
sciousness to  be  the  present  condition  of  man.     For 
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we  are  conscious  in  our  own  experience  that  we  are 
in  the  mean  time  utterly,  hopelessly  alienated  from 
God.     The  relationship  in  which  we  stand  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  has  been  said,  and  as  we  all 
feel,  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  in  operation.     It 
binds  us,  therefore,  to  one  another  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  respective  disposi- 
tions and  tendencies.    Accordingly,  we  all  realise  a 
certain  degree  of  love  for  our  fellow-creatures  and  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence  in  them,  just  as  we 
believe  them  to  realise  a  sense  of  their  relationship 
to  us,  under  any  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
human  beings  are  connected  with  each  other.   Thus, 
as  has  been  formerly  indicated,  if  we  are  placed  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty  or  danger  from  which  a 
relative  friend  or  even  a  neighbour  can  deliver  us, 
we  feel  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  which 
we  repose  in  each  individual  respectively.     If  he  be 
one  in  whom  we  trust  implicitly,  we  have  no  fear, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
his  either  forgetting  or  forsaking  us.     If  he  be  even 
a  person  of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  we 
are  by  no  means  without  hope,  since  we  feel  assured 
that  the  ordinary  good  feeling  which  exists  among 
men  will  induce  a  large  majority  to  benefit  their 
fellow-creatures  in  so  far  as  their  own  interests  are 
not  materially  affected,  wherever  they  hope  thereby 
to  generate  any  measure  of  love  or  gratitude.     But 
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when  we  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty 
or  danger  from  which  our  fellow-creatures  cannot 
deliver  us,  and  in  which  God  alone  can  relieve  us, 
the  case  is  entirely  altered.     We  have  no  such  trust 
in  God  as  we  have  in  our  fellow-creatures  luhile  ive 
remain  in  an  unregenerate  state.      When  human 
remedies  for  our  afflictions  are  exhausted,  the  unre- 
generate expect  no  more,  but  submit  to  what  they 
believe  a  necessary  fate,  as  if  with  the  things  of  this 
world  all  expectations  of  happiness  were  substan- 
tively at  an  end.    Men  under  such  circumstances 
profess  usually  some  hope  of  a  resurrection,  but 
practically  it  seems  of  the  weakest  kind,  because 
the  prospect  is  obscured  in  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness, inasmuch  as  the  character  of  our  future  life, 
if  there  is  to  be  one,  is  to  many,  even  of  professing 
Christians,  almost  avowedly  unknown.     Hence,  in- 
stead of  death  being  regarded  as  the  peace  promised 
to  the  people  of  God  and  the  entrance  into  a  blessed 
eternity,  which  consequently  should  be  welcomed 
for  those  that  we  love,  there  is  usually  a  wail  raised 
by  the  friends   and  relations  of  professing  Chris- 
tians over  their  dead,  as  .if  they  had  perished  for 
ever,  or  as  if,  at  all  events,  they  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  them.* 

*  As  human  beings,  we  must  ahvays  feel  a  certain  measure  of 
affliction  in  the  temporary  loss  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us  through 
their  bodily  death,  just  as  we  feel  a  certain  sorrow  when  any  one 
dear  to  us  leaves  for  India  or  some  other  distant  land,  from  whence 
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Now  it  is  to  meet  this  state  of  things  that  a  re- 
velation is  needed  which  shall  propound  an  instru- 
mentality for  restoring  to  an  operative  form  the 
relationship  betwixt  God  and  man,  by  reconciling 
them  in  a  spirit  of  love,  under  which  man,  once 
more  trusting  in  God  as  a  Father  and  a  Friend,  shall 
be  relieved  from  that  sense  of  fear  which  now  op- 
presses him  in  respect  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
to  which  every  thinking  man  is  conscious  that  he 
is  perpetually  exposed.  It  is  in  this  that  all  false 
religions  are  specially  deficient.  They  do  not  offer 
any  instrumentality  for  reconciliation  with  God, 
except  forms,  and  rites,  and  professions  of  faith. 
They  do  not  consequently  propose  any  means  under 
which  God  and  man  may  be  reunited  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  love,  so  that  greater  and  greater  trust  in 
God  may  be  realised  in  the  very  feeling  with  which 
we  regard  Him.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case;  for  the  necessity  of  trust  in  God, 
in  order  to  secure  real  happiness,  is  manifest  from 
the  very  constitution  of  our  natures,  and  the  mode 
in  which  this  trust  can  alone  be  attained  appears 
from  our  constant  experience.  We  cannot  trust  our 
fellow -creatures  unless  their  conduct  shows  that 
they  are  inclined  to  be  kind  to  us — as  feeling  kindly 

during  a  series  of  years  we  do  not  expect  his  return.  In  the 
Christian,  however,  this  affliction  is  mixed  with  a  joy  in  the 
assurance  of  the  blessedness  on  which  they  have  entered,  which 
does  more  than  deaden  the  stinsr. 
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in  the  first  instance,  and  showing  their  feeling  in 
their  conduct.  Herein  we  have  the  commencement 
of  love  on  each  side.  Their  love  to  us  grows  as 
they  believe  that  in  accepting  we  reciprocate  it. 
In  the  same  way  we  begin  to  trust  in  God  when  we 
become  sensible  of  the  many  gifts  which  He  has 
already  bestowed  upon  us  in  our  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and,  above  all,  ultimately  in  our  redemption. 
There  are  so  many  apparent  evils  in  life,  and  such 
uncertainty  as  to  our  future  fate,  that  men  are 
sometimes  staggered  as  to  what  they  ought  to  think 
in  the  first  instance.  They  not  only  do  not  see  any 
connection  betwixt  such  evils  and  God's  love,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  such  evils,  however  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  of  our  enjoying  so  many  other  bless- 
ings, seem  to  unregenerate  men  to  preclude  any- 
thing like  an  assurance  that  God  loves  us.  Nor, 
supposing  there  is  a  God,  which  they  assume  that 
this  very  contradiction  brings  into  doubt,  can  they 
discover  any  means  of  recovering  His  love,  for  they 
are  conscious  that  they  neither  love  nor  trust  Him, 
without  which  the  relationship  which  is  implied  by 
love  and  trust  cannot  possibly  exist,  and  they  are 
not  conscious  of  inclination  to  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

In  this,  consequently,  we  at  once  discover  the 
purpose  of  that  arrangement  under  which  Christ 
has  appeared  in  our  world.     For  there  could  be 
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conceived  no  more  perfect  manifestation  of  love 
than  tlie  assumption  of  man's  nature  by  the  Son 
of  God,  who  thus  for  our  sakes  gave  up  the  glories 
of  heaven  and  dwelt  on  earth,  having  assumed  the 
human  form,  and  lived  and  suffered  and  died,  that 
we  might  be  redeemed  from  sin,  or,  in  other  words, 
reconciled  to  God  under  that  spirit  of  love  w^hich 
could  alone  bless  us  in  a  reunion  with  Him ;  while 
this  reunion  with  God  also  reconstitutes  the  broken 
link  of  the  chain  which  binds  us  to  our  fellow-men. 
Let  us  realise  a  sense  of  this  reunion,  and  the  grand 
object  of  life  is  accomplished.*  Happiness  is  ours, 
and  that  no  mere  temporary  happiness,  but  a  hap- 

*  It  is  tlie  extraordinary,  and  to  us  almost  inconceivable,  magni- 
ficence of  this  love  that  tends  to  create  a  doubt  in  our  minds  of 
its  possibility.  It  seems  to  imply  a  perfection  of  excellence, 
which  men  feel  it  difficult  to  realise,  even  while  they  are  of  a 
more  elevated  character,  and  which  unregenerate,  or  in  other 
words  selfish,  men  cannot  realise  at  all.  There  is  a  sort  of  im- 
pression, apparently  not  unnatural  for  creatures  such  as  we  are, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  might  have  effected  His  purpose  by  some 
other  means  involving  a  less  tremendous  sacrifice.  But  after  con- 
sidering the  subject  under  every  conceivable  aspect,  it  seems 
impossible  to  imagine  how  God  could  have  utterly  condemned 
sin  except  by  such  a  sacrifice.  As,  however,  it  was  impossible 
that  God,  as  God,  could  suffer,  the  only  possible  alternative 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  Godhead  assuming  the  form  of  man. 
This,  too,  would  tell  with  the  most  enormous  power  on  human 
beings,  from  its  bringing  into  action  the  power  of  s\Tnpathy 
wherever  the  doctrine  was  thoroughly  believed.  Manifest,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  practical  power  of  this  doctrine  where  it  is  received, 
its  rationale  is  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  that  we 
would  desire  to  speak  of  it  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  have  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  is  actually  true. 
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piness  intense  and  everlasting.  The  theory  is  per- 
fect, and  all  that  is  needed  is  our  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Such  a  conviction  must  bless  us  in  the 
mean  time,  whether  it  he  false  or  true ;  and  this  in 
itself  proves  the  truth  of  the  theory,  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  to  be  practically  false  which  is  philo- 
sophically and  experimentally  true,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging.  For  this  is  not  a  happiness 
resulting  from  any  external  gratification,  but  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  feeling  itself  The 
spirit  of  love  generated  by  trust  on  God  through 
Christ  is  its  own  reiuard.  It  needs  nothing  else. 
It  is  heaven  begun  on  earth,  and  thus  consequently 
a  foretaste  of  its  entire  realisation  in  glory  when 
''faith  shaU  be  swallowed  up  in  fruition."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  theory  is  philosophically 
true.  It  will  not  admit  of  dispute,  because  in  the 
view  now  given  it  is  self-evident.  It  must  there- 
fore be  practically  true  to  us,  or  else  the  very 
character  of  our  natures  must  have  been  consti- 
tuted by  nature  to  cheat  and  deceive  us.  No  man 
could  believe  this.  It  would  imply  that  we  may 
have  opposite  beliefs,  both  operative  at  the  same 
time. 

and  to  be  able  to  realise  tliis  proof  in  our  ovm  personal  experience. 
As  has  been  already  said,  there  is  no  more  improbability  of  the 
Godhead  being  exhibited  in  three  or  in  any  number  of  persons 
than  in  one  person.  How  this  point  should  have  been  suffered 
to  imply  so  great  difficulty,  seems  altogether  incomprehensible. 
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We  thus  discover  the  cause  of  Scripture  pressing 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  faith.  For  faith,  however 
much  its  meaning  may  have  been  darkened  by 
verbiage  and  mysticism,  is  simpy  trust  on  God 
tlwough  Christ,^  and  is  not  only  the  instrument  of 
justification,  therefore,  but  implies  the  beginning 
of  that  love,  or  sanctification,  or  union  with  God 
which  is  salvation.  It  identifies  man  once  more 
with  God,  and  makes  us  feel  that  He  is  our  Friend 
and  our  Father.  This  is  accomplished  by  God 
actually  dwelling  in  us  through  His  Spirit.  In  our 
prayers  both  formal  and  practical,  w^hile  continually 
endeavouring  to  realise  a  sense  of  God's  presence 
in  conformity  with  the  Gospel  doctrines.  His  Spirit 
is  more  and  more  given,  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
by  a  strength  greater  than  our  own  to  subdue  our 
selfishness,  and  to  conquer  our  lusts,  and  to  enjoy 
a  happiness  such  as  no  worldly  gratifications  can 
procure. -f*     It  is  the  introduction  into  our  souls  of 

*  Faith  is  the  antithesis  of  original  sin..  Original  sin  is  distrust 
of  God  derived  from  Adam :  faith  is  trust  on  God  derived  from  Christ. 

t  The  dispute  about  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  is  like  almost 
all  similar  disputes,  little  more  than  a  dispute  about  words. 
Personality  under  such  an  application  merely  means  a  special 
mode  under  which  the  Godhead  manifests  itself.  Now  that  the 
Godhead  does  thus  manifest  itself  as  a  sanctif3'ing  power  accord- 
ing to  Scripture  is  altogether  undeniable ;  indeed  we  presume 
that  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  it  who  admits  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Deity  in  human  affairs  at  all.  Those  who  do 
not  admit  this  must  of  course  be  substantively  pantheists,  and 
with  those  here  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
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that  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  and 
which  involves  in  itself  a  foretaste  of  the  glory- 
promised  to  God's  people  in  the  world  which  is 
beyond  the  grave.  In  this  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  power  which 
the  Gospel  assures  to  us,  and  under  which  we  are 
made  one  with  God  in  character  and  blessedness, 
through  the  reconciliation  w^hich  Christ  has  pur- 
chased for  us  by  His  doctrine,  His  example,  His 
death,  and  His  suflferings. 

This  system,  in  thus  far  philosophically  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  is  completed  by  the  mode  of  its 
working.  The  idea  that  morality  consists  in  acts, 
which  is  the  idea  of  it  too  frequently  entertained, 
is  utterly  away  from  the  theory  of  Scripture.  The 
Gospel  specially  declares  morality  to  consist  in  a 
state  of  mind.  This  is  its  doctrine  from  beginning 
to  end.  Thus,  in  the  Beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  3,  &c.), 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn : 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek : 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
that  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for 
they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."     Again  (Mark,  vii.  20-23),  "And  He  said, 
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That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth 
the  man.  For  from  within  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetous- 
ness,  wickedness,  deceit,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy, 
pride,  foolishness :  all  these  evil  things  come  from 
within,  and  defile  the  man''  No  doubt  efforts  at 
subduing  our  selfishness  and  sensuality  tend  to 
produce  this  state  of  mind  when  such  efforts  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  our  conduct, 
under  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  ;  and  of  course 
when  such  a  state  of  mind  is  produced,  all  manner 
of  moral  acts  flow  from  it.  But  acts  in  themselves 
are  utterly  worthless  as  means  of  uniting  us  with 
God ;  nor  can  they  therefore,  apart  from  the  state  of 
mind  which  generates  them,  be  of  any  moral  value 
whatever.  Their  value  consists  either  as  helping  to 
work  out,  or  resulting  from,  trust  on  God,  which  is 
the  only  true  morality,  and  implies  a  delight  conse- 
quently in  fulfilling  the  spiritual  laws  of  our  natures 
in  their  relation  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  absolutely  with  regard  to  ourselves.  Morality 
in  acts,  when  we  have  realised  a  moral  frame  of 
mind,  must  follow  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  as  a 
pleasure,  for  morality  in  acts  is  merely  realising  in 
practice  the  laws  of  our  spiritual  natures.  It  is 
just  practical  religion,  of  which  the  nature  has  been 
miserably  misunderstood  by  the  distinction  which 
has  been  drawn  betwixt  our  duty  to  man  and  our 
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duty  to  God,  as  if  morality  consisted  in  tlie  former 
only.  It  is  this  which  has  mainly  led  to  the  idea 
that  morality  consists  in  acts ;  *  whereas,  apart  from 
love  of  God  flowing  from  onr  trust  in  Him,  we  can 
have  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rear  a  system 
of  morality  at  all,  and  no  sufficient  motive  for  cher- 
ishing the  spirit  of  love  under  such  a  form  as  will 
guide  us  in  all  our  relations  with  our  fellow-creatures. 
For  thus  our  duty  in  every  instance  becomes  our 
highest  happiness,  beginning  that  heavenly  bless- 
edness in  time  which  is  to  be  perfected  through 
eternity. 

From  all  this  it  is  ob\dous,  therefore,  that  accord- 
ing to  Scripture — and  the  docti'ine  of  Scripture,  it 
will  now  be  seen,  must  in  its  object  be  invariably 
conformable  to  that  of  right  reason — man  exists  in 
the  world  in  a  state  of  discipline.  There  is  no  other 
possible  mode  of  accounting  for  our  existence  in 
this  world  at  all,  unless,  indeed,  we  hold  with  the 
pantheist  that  nothing  exists  except  the  grossest 
form  of  matter  with  its  qualities,  and  that  this 
grossest  fonn  of  matter  and  its  qualities  exist  by  acci- 

*  It  is  the  same  mental  tendency  wliich  has  led  to  the  worship- 
ping of  God  also  in  acts — that  is,  by  rites,  forms,  and  ceremonies. 
As  we  tliink  to  deceive  men  by  acts  which  have  a  semblance  of 
being  the  result  of  love,  even  where  there  is  no  real  love,  so  we 
think  to  deceive  God  by  such  rites,  forms,  and  ceremonies  as 
have  the  semblance  of  adoration  where  there  is  no  real  adoration — 
i.e.,  no  really  peri'ect  love  and  trust,  for  which  tnie  adoration  is 
only  another  name. 
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dent'^  The  moment  that  we  appreciate  the  object 
of  our  existence  as  a  state  of  discipline,  we  can 
perceive  the  whole  constitution  of  human  society 
developing  itself  in  the  most  perfect  order.  This  at 
once  explains  to  us  those  phenomena  which  char- 
acterise the  progress  of  human  life.  At  first  the 
tendency  of  man,  and  possibly  more  or  less  of  every 
created  being,  is  to  act  on  impulse,  till  experience 
teaches  him  the  necessity  of  self-controL  Discipline 
is  the  mode,  and  the  only  mode,  of  acquiring  this 
experience,  and  hence  all  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  human  life.  On  any  other  assumption,  the  exis- 
tence of  man  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  actually  found  would  be  utterly  inexplicable.  It 
would  be  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity.  This  will 
irresistibly  appear  to  any  one  who  tries  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  human  beings  under  any  other 
theory. 

The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  for  the  very  purpose, 
consequently,  of  placing  him  in  this  condition  of 
discipline,  man  was  permitted  to  fall  By  this  fall, 
which  was  simply  an  act  of  distrust  of  God,  man 
was  necessarily  alienated  from  God.  In  other 
words,  in  violating  his  relationship  with  God,  man 
ceased  to  enjoy  the  privileges  implied  in  that  rela- 
tionship. The  result  was  evidently  unavoidable, 
and  told  still  more  decidedly   on  their  posterity' 

*  See  Appendix. 
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than  even  on  our  first  parents  themselves.  For  the 
posterity  of  our  first  parents  became  trained  in  sin. 
Those  who  educated  them  being  alienated  from  God, 
and  distrusting  Him,  it  was  impracticable  for  their 
posterity  to  realise  a  sense  of  their  relationship  to 
Him ;  and  this  we  perceive  apart  from  the  assump- 
tion of  any  organic  change,  which,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fall  generated  also.  That 
the  Supreme  Being  must  have  foreseen  this  fall  of 
man  is,  of  course,  undeniable  by  any  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  omniscience  of  God.  In  that  very 
fact,  consequently,  we  have  an  indisputable  proof 
that  God  intended  man  to  exist  under  a  system  of 
discipline,  through  which  His  original  plan  in  their 
creation  should  be  worked  out  according  to  another 
form,  decreed  and  provided  for  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  that  man  sJiould  he  thereby 
7Yt{sed  to  a  higher  elevation,  and  a  greater  Uessedness, 
than  if  he  had  never  fallen.^ 

*  To  have  preserved  a  spirit  of  love— or,  in  other  words,  to  have 
been  moral  creatures,  if  such  a  power  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  our  free-will  as  to  render  sin  impossible — would  have  implied 
no  excellence  in  him  who  realised  the  character.  It  is  the  struggle 
against  sin  in  the  realisation  of  a  moral  nature,  acquired,  indeed, 
solely  through  trust  in  God,  but  as  a  consequence  of  our  own 
efforts  under  a  system  of  moral  discipline,  which  could  alone 
enable  creatures  such  as  we  are,  by  an  experimental  sense  of  the 
superior  happiness  secured  through  righteousness,  to  rise  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  existence.  In  this  we  discover  the 
love  of  God  in  permitting  our  fall,  and  thus  subjecting  us  to  trial 
and  suffering,  by  which  we  may  be  elevated  to  the  very  height  of 
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Tor  this  purpose  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  which  was  in  the  first  place  necessary,  was 
effected  by  the  exhibition  of  God's  love,  displayed 
under  such  a  form  as  could  not  fail  of  arousing  a 
reciprocating  love  in  all  who  should  be  made  sen- 
sible of  it.  Hence,  as  the  grandest  display  of  love 
that  could  even  be  conceived,  the  man-God  lived, 
suffered,  and  died,  that  the  race  which  had  fallen 
should  be  raised  again,  and  that  the  faithful  should 
thus  be  redeemed.  There  is  in  this  a  species  of 
analogy  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  reconciliation  of 
men  among  themselves.  If  any  one,  having  received 
the  greatest  kindness  from  a  fellow-creature,  should 
violate  every  principle  of  gratitude,  despising  his 
benefactor's  wishes  and  manifesting  towards  him  a 
spirit  of  insolence  and  distrust,  he  could  not,  and 
dare  not,  venture  to  appeal  to  him  again  in  his  own 
person,  however  much  he  might  need  his  assistance. 
The  only  hope  of  reconciliation  would  be  in  employ- 
ing a  common  friend,  who,  giving  assurance  of  his 
repentance,  might  plead  that  he  should  be  forgiven. 
Yet  forgiveness  in  such  a  case  would  manifest  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  high-minded  generosity  and 
noble  feeling.     God,  however,  has  done  more  even 

moral  glory  through  personal  experience  of  the  excellence  of  God's 
love  and  the  perfection  of  His  wisdom,  in  thus  providing  a  plan 
under  which  our  very  sufferings  and  sins  are  made  the  instruments 
of  uniting  us  with  Himself  in  everlasting  blessedness. 
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than  this.  He  has  Himself  provided  a  Mediator, 
and  that  Mediator  His  own  Son,  who,  to  entitle  Him 
to  the  office,  made  for  the  time  a  sacrifice  of  all  His 
glory  in  fulfilling  the  divine  decrees,  and  thus 
bringing  God  once  more  into  communion  with  man 
through  what  He  did  and  what  He  suffered. 

Such  a  result  it  is  evident  that  man  by  his  own 
strength  could  not  efiect  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 
He  cannot  force  the  Spirit  of  God  into  communion 
with  him.  Our  alienation  from  God  is  indeed  too 
deep  rooted  to  permit  us  even  to  make  a  serious 
effort  at  its  eradication.  Such  an  effort  would  imply 
a  struggle  against  ourselves,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible unless  the  happiness  of  love  could  be  appreci- 
ated to  an  extent  which  it  could  never  be  apart 
from  trust  in  God.  God,  and  God  alone,  therefore, 
can  enable  us  to  attain  the  great  end  of  our  being 
by  coming  to  us  in  our  prayers,  and  thus  again 
uniting  us  to  Himself  through  trust  on  Him  and 
love  of  Him,  blessing  us  in  the  very  mental  state  so 
generated.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  is  an 
earnest  effort  through  faith  to  render  the  means 
available  through  which  the  Supreme  Being  has 
promised  that  the  eff'ect  shall  be  produced.  Man, 
though  he  can  do  nothing  for  himself,  must  use  the 
means  which  God  has  provided  for  his  redemption 
from  sin ;  or  else,  of  course,  as  a  free-will  creature 
he  repudiates  God's  offer.     In  the  effort,  therefore, 
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wliicli  he  makes  for  this  purpose  is  the  discipline. 
In  striving  to  reciprocate  the  love  of  Christ,  by  fol- 
lowing His  example  in  doing  what  God  has  com- 
manded, the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  ns.  This  is 
practical  prayer,  not  merely  effective  in  itself,  but 
giving  its  full  efficacy  to  formal  prayer,  which  of  it- 
self, and  apart  from  the  continuous  practical  prayer 
'of  life,  would  be  mere  profession — as  accordingly  it 
too  often  is — and  no  prayer  at  all,  consequently,  in 
the  eyes  of  Him  who  "  trieth  the  reins  and  the 
heart." 

All  this  appears  the  more  beautifully  clear  when 
we  consider  that  the  man-God  absolutely  devoted 
Himself  to  His  will.  For  this  He  resigned  the 
glories  of  heaven ;  assumed  the  human  form ;  dwelt 
among  the  children  of  men,  though  spurning  the 
things  of  this  life  so  far  as  they  interfered  with  the 
work  which  God  had  given  Him  to  do ;  submitted 
to  insult  and  persecution ;  and  at  length  laid  down 
His  life  in  the  flesh  for  the  redemption  of  men  from 
sin,  in  order  thereby  to  realise  the  eternal  decree  of 
the  Father.  In  this  we  have  the  course  and  char- 
acter of  our  discipline  traced  out  for  us.  We,  like 
Him,  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  on  tlie  altar 
of  duty,  in  order  that  duty  may  become  happiness 
(Matt.  X.  37-39).  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
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of  me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  follow- 
eth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it."  Seeing  God  in  Christ,  there- 
fore, at  every  instant,  we  must,  in  every  event  of  life, 
endeavour  to  act,  to  think,  and  to  feel  so  as  to  please 
Him.  "  Whether  therefore  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever we  do,"  says  Paul  (1  Cor.  X.  31-33),  "we must 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  giving  none  offence, 
neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the 
Church  of  God:  even  as  I,"  he  proceeds,  "please  all 
men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved."  In 
this  we  have  the  true  principle  of  prayer  ;  for  prayer 
is  trust  on  God — or,  in  other  words,  "  faith  working 
by  love."  Formal  prayer,  however  apparently  de- 
votional, apart  from  this  faith  and  love,  is,  as  we 
have  said,  mere  profession,  mere  words  which  can- 
not deceive  God.  He  will  not  and  cannot,  under 
the  spiritual  laws  which  He  has  constituted,  receive 
any  worship  save  a  state  of  heart  implying  trust  on 
Him ;  for  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Hence  all  irreligion  is  really  idolatry,  implying  that 
we  love  something  better  than  God  ;  and  every  act 
done  with  a  view  to  any  gratification,  a'part  from 
the  recognition  of  God  in  it,  is,  on  the  same  ground, 
idolatry  also.     For  if  we  trust  in  any  being,  or  in 
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any  object,  for  happiness,  and  of  course,  therefore,  in 
anything  that  we  or  others  can  do  apart  from  God, 
we  are,  under  these  views,  as  much  guilty  of  idolatry, 
though  not  in  so  gross  a  form,  as  if  we  worshipped 
stocks  and  stones.  In  all  this,  consequently,  there 
is  implied  a  continued  effort  at  realising  a  sense  of 
the  divine  presence  by  acting,  speaking,  thinking, 
and  feeling  at  every  instant  as  God  has  commanded 
us,  and  as  the  man-God  has  shown  us  the  example. 
We  thus  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that 
religion  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  quite  away 
from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  except,  perhaps,  in 
so  far  as  concerns  the  external  decency  of  our  con- 
duct. It  is  from  an  utter  misconception  as  to  this 
matter  that  men  seem  so  often  to  place  religion  as 
it  were  on  one  side,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
on  the  other.  Certain  smaU  portions  of  their  time 
are  thus  given  to  what  they  call  religion.  In  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning,  it  may  be,  they  say 
their  formal  prayers.  On  the  Sabbath  they  go  to 
church,  and  occasionally  partake  in  religious  ordin- 
ances. This  is  the  time  given  to  religion.  The  rest, 
and  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  of  their  time  is  given 
to  business  and  amusement,  with  which  they  usually 
hold  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  !  Nay,  many 
professing  Christians  absolutely  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  topics,  or  any  reference  to  our 
Saviour  and  our  God,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
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They  actually  consider  it  as  a  species  of  impiety ; 
and  so  indeed  it  is,  if  we  make  such  reference  in 
a  spirit  of  carelessness  and  levity.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  what  has  been  said,  if  our  argument 
has  been  sound,  that  such  an  idea  as  applied  to  any 
earnest  reference  to  religion  can  arise  solely  from 
the  utter  ignorance  of  those  who  entertain  it  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  religion. 

Such  people  live  idolaters.  They  are  seeking 
happiness  from  the  things  of  the  world  as  if  they 
did  not  depend  on  God,  and  as  if,  therefore,  a  con- 
tinued struggle  at  realising  a  sense  of  His  presence, 
and  thus  renewing  our  union  with  Him  by  such 
discipline,  were  mere  fanaticism.  Yet  tliis  per- 
petual and  practical  realisation  of  a  sense  of  God's 
presence  must  be  the  very  object  of  religion,  as 
essential  for  establishing  moral  principle,  or  both 
religion  and  moral  principle  must  be  mere  delusion. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  may  be,  and  perhaps  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  introduce  religious  topics  in  conversation,  or  even 
to  give  conversation  such  a  religious  turn  as  we 
could  wish,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
we  might  actually  do  more  harm  than  good.  Yet 
this  of  itself  is  a  proof,  if  our  argument  be  correct, 
that  we  are  not  living  in  a  christianised  state  of 
society,  but  substantially  in  a  state  of  idolatry. 
We  are  worshipping  the  world  and  the  fashions  of 
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the  world,  if  not  instead  of  God,  at  all  events  along 
with  God.  We  are  the  victims  of  a  partially  false 
and  partially  imperfect  philosophy.  Hence  our  formal 
prayers,  even  when  we  offer  them,  can  be  of  little 
avail,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  God  cannot  accept 
of  a  half  worship.  They  are  mere  rites  and  forms, 
instead  of  being  the  expression  of  a  state  of  mind. 
We  are  trying  by  them  to  deceive  God  as  if  He 
were  one  of  ourselves,  by  professing  a  love  for  Him 
which  we  do  not  feel,  and  thus  make  our  so-called 
prayers  the  means  not  of  blessing,  but  actually  of 
deceiving,  our  own  souls.  It  is  just  the  same  as  to 
our  decency  of  life,  our  charity,  and  our  patronage 
of  missionary  enterprise.  The  acts  of  the  unre- 
generate  are  not  done  in  any  of  these  cases  because 
they  delight  in  doing  good,  and  because  they  are 
blessing  them^lves  with  the  highest  happiness  in 
realising  practically  the  spirit  of  love.  They  are 
merely  external  acts,  which  they  believe  to  have 
a  certain  righteousness  in  themselves,  and  under 
which,  though  they  afford  them  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  the  mean  time,  yet  they  hope  will  perhaps  secure 
some  kind  of  future  happiness  by  an  arbitrary  and 
formal  obedience  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  has  no 
share.  Nay,  their  feelings  and  tendencies  are  rather 
the  other  way.  If  they  fulfil  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  law  of  God  in  their  conduct,  it  is  from  a 
sense  of  fear  rather  than  of  pleasure.     Now  in  all 
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this  there  can  be  no  real  prayer,  which  implies  trust 
on  God  through  a  delightful  sense  of  union  with 
Him — nor  any  portion,  consequently,  of  that  worship 
which  calls  down  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ 
into  our  souls. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  deny  that  acts  in  any 
way,  or  to  any  extent,  constitute  morality,  we  are 
far  from  saying  that  acts  in  conformity  with  duty 
are  useless.  They  are  only  useless,  or  it  may  be 
even  pernicious,  when  they  are  done  under  an  idea 
that  they  are  absolutely  valuable  in  themselves,  and 
without  any  sense  of  more  being  desirable.  They 
only  become  really  useful  when  employed  as  means : 
when  we  seek  to  change  our  hearts  under  their  in- 
direct influence  ;  when  they  are  intentionally  made 
available  for  rousing  in  us  a  spirit  of  love.  In  all 
these  respects,  they  only  operate  when  they  origin- 
ate in  a  spirit  of  love,  and  by  a  reflex  action  serve  to 
realise  it.  Unless  acts  be  of  such  a  character,  we 
may  be  most  careful  in  observing  ordinances,  and  live 
the  most  decent  lives  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
even  give  large  sums  in  charity,  w^ithout  being  in 
the  smallest  degree  entitled  to  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  without  even  being  entitled  in  the  small- 
est degree  to  call  ourselves  moral  men.  All  such 
acts,  apart  from  a  right  condition  of  mind,  are 
merely  acts  either  of  worldly  prudence  or  of  idola- 
trous worship.     To  make  them  available  as  acts  of 
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true  worship,  or  even  as  moral  acts,  though  these  in 
reality  are  almost  the  same  thing,  we  must  feel  a 
sense  of  God's  presence  interwoven  with  the  whole 
state  of  mind  that  originates  them,  so  as  to  generate 
a  spirit  of  love  under  the  assurance  that  nothing 
save  love  arising  from  trust  in  God  can  make  us 
happy.  From  hence  will  appear  in  strong  colours 
the  fatal  error  of  those  who  imagine  difference  of 
opinion  about  Church  government,  rites,  or  even 
doctrines,  as  justifying  suspicion,  dislike,  or  jeal- 
ousy. Unless  the  form  of  religion  which  we  adopt 
leads  us  to  crush  all  such  feelins^s,  and  to  love 
and  bless  even  those  who  differ  from  us,  it  is  of  it- 
self an  evidence  that  our  form  of  religion  is  lurong. 
It  must  be  a  system  of  idolatry  under  which  we 
worship  the  authority  of  some  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  our  passions  and  prejudices,  instead  of  God. 
If  this  argument  be  correct,  and  being  correct  were 
adopted,  and  being  adopted  were  practically  re- 
alised by  the  Christian  world,  it  would  at  once 
change  earth  into  a  species  of  heaven. 

But  this  acting  under  a  sense  of  God's  presence 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  matters  of  a  formally  re- 
ligious character.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  be  truly 
religious,  endeavour  to  act  under  a  sense  of  God's 
presence  in  regard  to  all  things,  and  that  whether 
they  be  small  or  great.*     There  is  indeed  no  par- 

*  The  idea  that  we  are  only  to  realise  a  sense  of  God's  presence 
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ticular,  however  apparently  trifling,  that  can  occur 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  through  which  a  change 
for  the  better  may  not  be  effected  on  the  human 
mind,  provided  we  act,  or  rather  strive  to  act,  under 
a  sense  of  God's  presence.  From  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  natures,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  we  are 
all  conscious,  man  is  perpetually  seeking  for  hap- 
piness, and  seeking  for  happiness  exclusively.  But 
if  we  seek  it  from  any  being  or  object  apart  from 
God,  we  are  guilty  of  sin,  and  that  sin,  as  we 
have  seen,  involves  idolatry,  the  worst  of  sins,  as 
being  indeed  the  grand  and  primary  source  of  sin. 
Hence  true  worship  consists  in  trust  on  God  for  the 
happiness  which  is  involved  in  love,  and  therefore  in 
a  more  or  less  firm  conviction  that  if  we  seek  such 
happiness  in  earnest,  it  will  be  given  us. 

Those,  then,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  assurance 
of  faith  under  a  true  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
faith  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  at  first  sight  may  be 
imagined.*     Their  error  lies  rather  in  confusion  of 

in  regard  to  important  matters,  but  that  it  would  be  almost 
profanity  to  think  of  God  when  we  are  engaged  about  trifles,  is 
another  fearful  error  into  which  multitudes  fall.  There  is  nothing 
too  small  to  be  observed  by  the  omnipotent  God.  The  "  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  all  numbered."  There  are  few  matters  of  real  im- 
portance, indeed,  that  occur  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  men.  The 
whole  history  of  most  of  us  is  made  up  of  small  things.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  realise  a  sense  of  God's  presence  in  small  things,  we 
cannot  do  so  at  all.  We  lose  the  habit  of  thinking  of  Him  ;  and 
such  is  the  history  of  too  many  professing  Christians  ! 

*  They  do  not  know  the  proper  test  of  faith,   which  they 
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ideas  than  in  false  doctrine,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  confusion  of  ideas  has  sometimes 
led  vain  and  ignorant  persons  to  a  most  painful 
extent  of  spiritual  conceit  and  presumption.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  every  intelligent  thinker 
knows,  that  faith  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  degrees, 
and  consequently  that  trust  in  God  through  Christ 
is  not  necessarily  perfected  at  once.*  A  man,  there- 
fore, may  have  true  faith,  though  it  may  be  only 
felt  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  and  cannot  con- 
sequently he  distinguished  from  that  striving  after 
faith  which  is  really  endeavouring  to  make  tcse  of  the 
means  offered  to  us  in  the  Gosjjel.  In  fact,  as  faith 
exists  in  every  possible  shade  of  degree,  so  our  sense 
of  it — or,  in  other  words,  our  sense  of  salvation — must 

imagine  to  be  feeling  merely,  and  wliich  thus  very  likely  may 
originate  in  personal  vanity.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  they  must 
have  faith  that  they  have  faith.  The  nature  of  the  delusion  thus 
originated  is  manifest.  The  theory  of  such  a  double  faith  is  quite 
unscriptural,  and  is  indeed  palpably  absurd ;  for  this  prior  faith 
would  require  another  faith  anteceding  it,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
*  It  is  the  same  with  reference  to  every  other  subject.  Belief 
exists,  as  to  all  points,  in  every  variety  of  degree,  from  the  slight- 
est probability  to  absolute  certainty.  Now,  religious  faith  is  just 
a  conviction  that  God  loves  us  ;  founded  not  merely  on  external 
evidence,  which  gives  belief  simply,  but  on  that  experimental  evi- 
dence which  gives  faith.  According  to  the  degree  in  which  we 
realise  this  experimental  evidence — i.e.,  according  to  the  extent  in 
which  we  feel  ourselves  able  to  conquer  our  passions  and  subdue 
our  selfishness,  and  realise  happiness  in  love  through  ti-ust  in  God 
— we  have  the  true  measure  of  our  faith.  It  may  therefore  be  the 
slightest  possible,  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  or  it  may  imply 
full  assurance. 
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exist  in  every  possible  shade  of  degree,  from  hope  up 
to  absolute  certainty,  realised  in  actual  enjoyment 
hegun.  A  man  therefore  may,  by  adopting  a  false 
test,  imagine  himself  to  be  saved,  when  he  is  actu- 
ally in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  while  another  may 
hardly  have  hope,  when  salvation  is  actually  realised. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  faith  is  realised, 
to  however  small  an  extent,  the  happiness  of  heaven 
is  in  so  far  begun  in  the  human  being,  and  in  so  far 
the  evidence  of  salvation  is  felt,  though  a  man's  per- 
ception of  that  evidence  may  not  be  so  full  as  to 
render  his  conclusion  certain,  or  even  approaching 
to  certainty.  The  "  unutterable  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  and  which  constitutes  a  foretaste 
of  the  glory  of  heaven,  must  no  doubt  be  there,  yet 
it  may  exist  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  hardly  to  be 
distinguishable  from  other  states  of  mind.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  true  Christians,  who,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
must  invariably  be  humble  and  unassuming.  A 
sense  of  salvation,  however,  grows  day  by  day,  and 
almost  hour  by  hour,  as  selfishness  is  subdued,  and 
the  Christian  feels  the  spirit  of  love  through  his 
trust  on  God  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
blessing  him  in  his  very  consciousness.  We  thus 
know  that  our  confidence  in  ourselves  is  fading  away, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  now  rejoicing  in 
confidence  on  God,  who  is  more  and  more  uniting  us 
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witli  Himself,  through  the  influences  of  His  Spirit  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  seek  happiness  apart 
from  God,  and  trust  in  any  other  being  or  object, 
apart  from  God,  as  the  means  of  procuring  it,  we  may 
undoubtedly  deceive  ourselves,  but  in  reality  so  far 
are  we  from  being  in  a  state  of  salvation,  that  we 
are  living  in  idolatry ;  for  idolatry  is  just  trust  in 
something  else  than  God,  either  for  happiness,  or  for 
the  means  of  procuring  it,  and  is  again  in  principle 
the  very  same  thing  which  is  usually  called  original 
sin.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  as  will  now  be  mani- 
fest, that  this  tendency  to  idolatrous  worship  can 
only  be  eradicated  through  a  union  with  God's 
Spirit  in  Christ ;  for  thus  alone  can  we  be  enabled 
to  feel  full  trust  in  God,  by  becoming  one  with  Him 
in  the  strictest  moral  sense,  and  thus  being  blessed 
in  Him  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.* 

*  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  every  converted  man  must 
intellectually  understand  this  doctrine.  So  far  otherwise,  that  we 
have  known  not  a  few  who  seemed  to  feel  it,  but  who  had  no  con- 
ception of  it  as  the  development  of  a  system.  Their  lives,  how- 
ever, were  distinguished  for  the  purest  morality,  flowing  from  the 
firmest  trust  in  God  through  a  Saviour.  Such  persons  are  almost 
always  diffident  and  unassuming,  but  the  spirit  of  patience,  peace, 
and  love  to  God  and  man  blesses  them,  and  proves  their  conversion 
as  surely  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  most  irresistible  moral 
evidence  to  eff'ect.  To  understand  the  theory,  however,  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  as  men  become  more  intelligent.  "We 
can  hardly  conceive  a  thinking  man  to  be  a  real  Christian,  whose 
belief  rests  mainly  on  authority,  and  who  has  never  appreciated 
the  philosophical  truth  of  the  Christian  scheme  ! 
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It  is  therefore  against  our  tendency  to  trust  in 
other  beings,  or  on  other  objects,  for  happiness  in- 
stead of  God,  that  we  have  to  contend,  under  the 
course  of  discipline  to  which  we  are  subjected.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  must  strive  against  it 
ere  we  can  in  any  measure  recover  the  happiness 
which,  through  the  breach  of  our  relationship  with 
God,  we  have  lost.  For  this  purpose,  and  as  the 
most  obvious  form  of  this  discipline,  we  must  regu- 
late, in  the  first  instance,  our  conduct.  We  must 
endeavour  to  live  according  to  God's  commandments, 
so  that  all  our  acts  may  be  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  our  spiritual  natures.  We  must  in  this  view 
strive  to  retain  a  sense  of  God's  presence  in  every 
act,  word,  thought,  and  feeling.  Yv^e  must  strive,  in 
other  words,  to  rely  on  Him  with  entire  confidence, 
as  having  manifested  towards  us  the  perfection  of 
love,  not  only  in  our  creation  and  preservation,  but 
specially,  after  we  had  rebelled,  in  sending  His 
beloved  Son  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  us. 
In  this  struggle,  which  is  practical  prayer,  using  the 
word  in  the  widest  sense,  God's  Spirit  is  infused  in- 
to and  acts  upon  our  souls.  In  every  honest  effort 
which  we  make,  that  Spirit  consequently  is  more 
and  more  united  with  us,  and  we  become  more  and 
more  in  attribute  one  with  God.  We  thus  gradually 
realise  more  and  more  of  that  "  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  as  being  imbued  with  that  spirit 
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of  love  "which  casteth  out  fear,"  and  in  this  we 
further  feel  a  growing  assurance  of  that  intense  and 
permanent  happiness  which  the  Gospel  promises  to 
God's  people  here  and  hereafter. 

Nor  are  we  thus  blessed  merely  as  individuals. 
In  the  love  thus  generated,  the  whole  world,  and 
particularly  the  whole  Christian  world,  must  be- 
come blessed  in  the  efforts  which  they  make  to 
promote  each  other's  welfare.  Could  such  a  state 
of  things  be  realised,  indeed,  earth,  as  we  have  said, 
would  become  a  species  of  heaven,  for  Christianity 
would  spread  everywhere,  as  it  did  when  it  was 
preached  in  the  primitive  age,  evidenced  by  its  own 
results.  To  this  then  we  must  look,  and  for  this 
we  must  strive,  as  the  only  efiicient  means  of  re- 
sisting infidelity,  and  of  working  out  the  grand 
end  on  account  of  which  Christianity  has  been 
given.  It  would  be  a  substantive  return  to  the 
Cliristianity  of  the  primitive  age,  but  in  a  more 
enlightened  form,  and  under  broader  principles.* 

But,  as  in  the  primitive  age,  so  in  all  ages,  the 
spirit  of  love  growing  out  of  trust  in  God  must  be 
the  great  end.  Differences  as  to  government,  rites, 
and  even  doctrine,  must  be  considered  as  of  alto- 
gether subordinate  importance.  No  doubt,  striving 
after  the  great  end  of  love,  we  should  rapidly 
approximate  to  each  other  in  these,  and  especially 

*  See  Appendix. 
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in  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  of  practical  importance. 
For  in  that  case  the  prejudices  and  jealousies  gen- 
erated by  sectarian  bitterness  would  be  cleared 
away,  like  the  mists  before  the  rising  sun,  and  we 
should  see  with  a  single  eye.  But  while  we  regard 
these  incidents  and  means  as  ends,  this  is  impos- 
sible. We  shall  still  more  widely  diverge  from 
each  other.  Infidelity,  instead  of  being  crushed, 
will  be  strengthened,  and  immorality  and  its  root 
of  selfishness,  instead  of  being  subdued,  will  more 
and  more  extensively  permeate  society. 

We  believe,  however,  looking  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
this  great  change  for  the  better  will,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  take  place.  Come  it  must  at  some  time, 
if  religion,  as  we  are  assured  is  the  case,  is  to  over- 
spread the  world,  or  even  if  the  civihsation  of  the 
world  is  to  be  permanently  preserved.  No  doubt 
Christianity  almost  of  any  kind,  however  corrupt, 
will,  from  its  essential  excellence,  maintain  society 
so  long  as  it  exists  in  a  certain  measure  of  peace. 
But  the  reign  of  irreligion,  such  as,  we  must  admit, 
seems  threatening  in  the  present  day  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  cannot  fail  to  throw  society 
into  a  state  of  universal  anarchy,  because  it  is  the 
reign  of  absolute  selfishness,  which  is  avoiuedly  tlu 
essence  and  foundation  of  infidel  onoi^ality.  It  is 
an  evil  which  the  general  prevalence  of  some  sort 
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of  Christianity  has  alone  controlled  in  later  times, 
when  the  enormous  masses  in  the  large  towns  of 
some  countries  could  not  have  been  restrained  from 
disorder,  except  under  the  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, telling  more  or  less  on  society  around  them. 
But  under  the  system  of  morals  advocated  by  ir- 
religion,  and  now  rapidly  propagating,  every  one 
strives  only  to  be  above  his  neighbour  in  all  things, 
and  by  whatever  means.  This  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  system.  It  must  therefore  end  in  war  and 
bloodshed,  and  ultimate  anarchy,  if  it  prevails. 
Nation  will  rise  against  nation,  class  against  class, 
and  individual  against  individual  This  is  not  pre- 
diction. The  thing  has  begun,  as  we  have  partly 
already  seen.  Unless  the  evil  can  be  checked,  the 
result  is  certain.  Society  will  be  overwhelmed  for  a 
time  by  a  flood  of  calamities  such  as  the  world  in  past 
ages  has  never  seen,  notwithstanding  all  its  super- 
stitions, for  superstition  is  far  more  favourable  to 
human  beings  than  infidel  utilitarianism.  There 
are  symptoms  of  it  already.  There  is  a  restlessness, 
a  desire  of  change,  and  an  indifference  to  anything 
like  principle,  displaying  themselves  everywhere, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  progress  which  men 
have  made  in  secular  knowledge,  more  gross  and 
manifest  than  was  ever  perhaps  exhibited  in  any 
former  age.*     It  may  be  that  nothing  available  can 

*  The  fact  is,  that  mere  knowledge,  apart  from  religious  princir 
0 
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be  effected  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  irreli- 
gion  and  immorality  now  so  widely  and  grossly  ex- 
hibited both  by  individuals  and  nations,  until  the 
principle  in  which  they  originate  has  worked  out 
its  legitimate  results. 

If  such  should  be  the  case,  when  the  storm  bursts 
its  violence  will  be  terrible.  Yet  we  are  assured 
that,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  it  will  be  made 
instrumental  in  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere. 
The  value  of  Christianity  as  the  sole  effective  means 
of  procuring  human  happiness  even  in  this  world, 
will  be  forced  on  our  convictions  by  a  terrible  ex- 
perience. Hence,  as  in  all  such  cases,  and  specially 
at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  Christianity  will 
reappear  purified  and  exalted.  There  will  be 
another  and  a  greater  reformation.  The  grosser 
form  of  superstition  was  no  doubt  substantively 
swept  away  by  the  first ;  but  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  superstition  left,  even  among  Protestants, 
sometimes  gross  enough,  though  generally  of  a  more 
subtle  and  refined  character,  which  remains  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  second.  Thereafter  the  smaller 
matters  which  have  so  mischievously  divided  pro- 
fessing Christians   will  be   subordinated   to   their 

pie,  does  not  make  men  less  but  more  selfish.  "We  are  convinced 
that  on  this  subject  there  is  an  titter  delusion  abroad,  and  that  a 
dreadful  experience  will  convince  the  world  that  mere  secular  and 
scientific  knowledge  will  only  give  more  power  to  do  evil,  and 
instead  of  restraining,  will  hurry  on  anarchy. 
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proper  place  ;  and  he  will  be  held  the  true  Chris- 
tian, not  who  recognises  this  or  that  form  of  Church 
government,  or  who  observes  these  or  those  rites, 
or  even  who  professed  to  believe  the  most  approved 
doctrines,  but  the  man  who  in  his  life  shows  that  he 
loves  his  fellow-creatures  through  that  trust  on  his, 
God  which  Christ  has  infused  into  him  by  His: 
Spirit. 

Such,  then,  is  the  purpose  and  such  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  in  their  mutual  development,  consti- 
tuting the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  Its  purpose 
is  simply  the  realisation  of  the  great  end  and  object 
of  our  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  purpose  of 
natural  religion.  Its  power  consists  in  providing 
means  for  man's  union  with  God  once  more,  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ  procuring  for  us  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit.  This  power,  apart  from 
which  we  can  do  nothing,  but  which  is  revealed  to 
us  in  the  Gospel,  is  made  available  to  all  who  seek 
for  it  by  endeavouring  under  practical  prayer  to 
realise  continually  a  sense  of  God's  presence  by 
doing  God's  will  both  in  act  and  feeling.  The  dis- 
position thus  realised  will  of  course  further  develop 
itself  under  formal  prayer  in  concentratmg  our 
thoughts  on  God  as  the  giver  of  "  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,"  not  only  bestowing  on  us  a  suitable 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  blessing 
us  more  intensely  still  by  bestowing  on  us,  through 
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His  Spirit  under  the  mediation  of  Christ,  a  character 
according  to  our  degree,  essentially  the  same  as  His 
oivn,  and  giving  us  thereby  a  foretaste  and  an  assur- 
ance of  everlasting  glory  in  the  world  which  is  to 
come.  Thus  the  grand  object  of  our  creation  is 
attained.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  have  either 
individual  happiness  or  national  happiness,  or 
unity  in  the  Christian  world,  when  Christians  shall 
be  imbued  with  that  love  wdiich  makes  them  one 
with  their  fellow-creatures,  and  one  with  their  God, 
in  the  full  realisation  of  all  their  relationships. 
Thus  heaven  is  begun  here,  and  thus  the  assurance 
of  its  complete  realisation  hereafter  is  attested. 
"  God  then  becomes  our  God,  and  we  become  really 
His  people." 
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APPENDIX. 


XoTE,  page  2. 

Some  people  have  denied  that  happiness  is  or  ought  to 
be  the  great  object  of  intelligent  beings.  They  main- 
tain that  duty,  and  not  happiness,  ought  to  be  our  great 
end.  Such  persons  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  that 
we  are  bound  to  realise  duty  simphj  because  it  is  the  only 
true  happiness.  The  man  who  performs  acts  of  what  he 
calls  duty,  without  his  heart  being  in  it — i.e.,  without  the 
very  ads  themselves  producing  or  rather  involving  happi- 
ness— does  not  really  perform  acts  of  duty  at  all.  The 
essence  of  duty  consists  in  its  flowing  out  of  a  state  of 
mind  which  blesses  us  in  itself  and  apart  from  every 
resulting  consequence.  Hence  a  manifest  and  fundamen- 
tal error  in  the  ordinary  theory  of  utilitarianism.  Duty 
is  just  realising  the  laws  of  our  natures  both  physical 
and  spiritual,  and  must  bless  us  in  itself  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Happiness  and  duty,  therefore,  are 
one  and  the  same.  Pleasure,  of  course,  may  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  happiness,  because  it  may  simply 
imply  the  temporary  gratification  of  our  desires  at  the 
expense  of  our  permanent  and  general   welfare.      We 
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shall  subsequently  show  that  this  is  precisely  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the 
language  of  Scripture.  "  Heaven,  salvation,  the  exceeding 
great  reward,"  each  of  which  terms  expresses  precisely 
the  same  thing — i.e.,  intense  and  permanent  happiness — 
is  the  object  which  Scripture  everywhere  holds  forth  to 
us  ;  and  the  means  of  procuring  it  is  announced  as  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  or,  in  other  words,  the  redintegration 
of  our  spiritual  natures  by  that  reunion  with  God  which 
can  alone  enable  us  once  more  to  fulfil  all  the  spiritual 
laws  of  our  natures,  and  will  necessarily  bless  us  in  the 
very  enjoyment  of  their  realisation. 


Note,  page  68. 

The  theory  of  more  recent  times,  that  the  Christian 
records  may  belong  to  a  much  later  date  than  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  and  may  have  been  written  after  Christi- 
anity had  been  actually  established,  seems  positively  a 
theory  of  infidel  desperation.  It  assumes  Christianity 
substantively  to  be  a  lie  and  a  forgery,  not  only  without 
one  shadow  of  evidence,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
the  evidence  which  we  possess.  No  history,  no  tradi- 
tion, hints  at  such  a  theory;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
Christians  of  an  after-age  would  have  received  as  written 
by  the  apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  that 
which  they  knew  had  never  been  heard  of  before  except 
in  the  shape  of  traditionary  fragments.  It  is  not  merely 
unlikely,  it  is  imiMssihle  that  such  an  attempt  could  have 
been  made,  and  not  one  hint  of  it  transmitted  to  future 
times.      Were  such  a  thing  possible,   no    record  could 
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be  trushoortliy.  The  theory,  however,  is  denionstra- 
bly  disproved ;  for  Paley's  '  Horse  Paulinse '  absolutely 
demonstrates  that  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  not  only  the  direct  subject  of 
dispute,  but  which  substantively  involves  also  that  of 
the  Gospels,  must  have  been  written  by  persons  iclio 
lived  at  the  time  that  the  events  took  jplace  which  are  re- 
corded in  them.  As  a  statement  of  historical  evidence, 
that  work  is  probably  the  most  perfect  of  anything  that 
ever  was  written,  yet  infidels  ignore  it.  Ko  attempt  has 
been  ever  made  to  answer  its  argument ;  and  indeed  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  studies  it  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  utterly  in  vain.  It  is  unansAverable.  "We  en- 
treat all  who  have  a  doubt  on  this  subject  to  read  the 
'  Horse  Paulinas,'  and  try  to  answer  its  argument !  But 
in  addition  to  all  this,  the  same  difficulty  here  recurs 
which  was  stated  above  in  reference  to  a  different  aspect 
of  the  subject.  If  the  Gospels  were  the  work  of  an  after- 
age,  how  came  Christianity  to  exist  at  all  %  Could  it  have 
been  founded  on  records  which  every  one  knew  to  be 
forgeries,  in  the  age  when  they  are  assumed  to  have 
been  forged  ?  Or  if  it  be  said  that  part  of  them  only  was 
forged  in  an  after-age,  then  can  we  conceive  Christians 
admitting  those  which  they  knew  to  be  forgeries,  or  at 
all  events  of  doubtful  authority,  among  their  sacred 
books?  This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence,  because 
the  argument  must  imply  that  there  were  enough  of  re- 
cognised books,  or  universally-admitted  traditions  em- 
bodying them,  in  which  the  whole  truths  of  Christianity 
were  to  be  found.  But  was  it  possible  to  have  inter- 
woven these  with  new  inventions,  and  thus  framed  the 
uniform  and  consistent  system  of  Christianity,  and  that 
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without  a  hint  of  such  a  thing  having  been  transmitted 
to  future  times  by  history  or  tradition,  by  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile? During  the  last  few  weeks  an  objection  to  the 
conclusion  attained  by  Paley  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  in  a  work  published  by  him  on 
'  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism.'  He  does 
not  deny  the  validity  of  Pcdey's  argument,  but  thinks 
that  under  the  same  argument  a  different  conclusion  may 
be  attained  by  a  comparison  of  other  passages.  If 
Paley's  argument  be  sound,  as  is  not  disputed,  his  Grace's 
proposition  looks  very  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  his  Grace  is  utterly  mistaken  in 
supposing  his  argument  to  be  Paley's,  or  indeed  to  have 
any  resemblance  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Paley's  argument,  and  does  not  affect  it  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly.  Looked  upon  even  as  a 
mere  infidel  argument,  his  Grace's  interpretations  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture  to  which  he  refers  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  an  examination  of  Scripture  itself,  but  appear 
to  be  taken  from  the  sense  attached  to  Scripture  by 
extreme  German  rationalists  who  had  written  for  the 
benefit  of  those  iclio  have  never  read  Scripture,  or  at  ail 
events  have  never  given  any  serious  attention  to  it. 


Note,  page  72. 

AVe  need  hardly  say  that  they  have  utterly  failed.  No 
rationalistic  theory  has  ever  been  proposed  which  has 
even  an  appearance  of  explaining  the  sudden  and  wide 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
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Gibbon's  theory  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  in  immense  favour  with  infidels.  But 
Gibbon's  turned  out  to  be  no  rationalistic  theory  at  all, 
but  to  be  the  very  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  given 
by  Christianity  itself !  How,  indeed,  an  argument  main- 
taining that  every  possible  variety  of  circumstances  com- 
bined to  recommend  the  Christian  system,  so  as  to  force 
it  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  coidd  be  considered  an  in- 
fidel argument,  would  be  unaccountable,  had  it  not  been 
that  multitudes  of  Christians  themselves  had  so  little  idea 
of  the  real  evidences  of  Christianity  that  they  imagined, 
its  propagation  to  have  depended  on  some  magical  or 
mysterious  causes^  altogether  away  from  any  logical  proof. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  Gibbon's  apparent  plausibility ; 
for  we  repeat  that  Gibbon's  secondary  causes  were  not 
secondary  at  all,  but  primary  ;  and  indeed,  setting  aside 
his  sneers,  are  the  very  evidences  to  which  Christianity 
itself  appeals.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Gibbon's  once  famous  argument  is  now  never  heard  of 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  explanation  of  the 
early  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  which  infidels  of  the 
present  day  repose  confidence.  The  present  form  of  the 
infidel  or  rationalistic  argument  against  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  directed  against  any  particular  part  of  the 
evidences,  but  is  general,  and  comes  just  to  this  :  "  There 
are  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  Christian 
system,  and  therefore,  notAvithstanding  all  its  proofs,  it 
may  be  untrue."  This  is  actually  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  efforts  of  all  the  able  and  ingenious  assailants 
of  Christianity  have  enabled  them  to  reach.  If  this  be 
the  case,  as,  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  literally  the  case,  then, 
though  there  maybe  infidels  from  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
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there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  logical  infidel  in  the  present 
day.  Those  who  believe  in  a  God  do  not  even  profess 
more  than  scepticism.  The  fact  is,  that  the  contest  is 
not  now  betwixt  Christianity  and  infidelity,  but  betwixt 
Christianity  and  atheism,  infidels  having  been  forced  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  no  intermediate  ground  to 
occupy.  If  this  be  denied,  let  us  hear  who  are  the  in- 
fidels whose  arguments  are  not  atheistic  ! 


Note,  page  92. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  Christ,  which  are 
expressions  continually  in  their  mouths,  they  confuse 
with  human  pride  and  ambition  !  They  seem,  from  their 
mode  of  speaking,  to  imagine  that  religion  is  intended 
mainly  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition  of  God  and 
Christ,  by  exhibiting  magnificent  churches,  splendid  ser- 
vices, and  practising  self-abnegation  or  personal  sufier- 
ing  ;  while  others  endeavour  to  gratify  them  by  a  sort  of 
mock  humility  and  mock  reverence,  and  an  arbitrary 
belief  in  doctrines,  sometimes  actually  considered  more 
meritorious  the  less  that  their  meaning  or  object  is  under- 
stood !  We  use  the  word  meritorious,  not  because  such 
people  use  it  themselves,  for  they  usually  profess  to  abhor 
it,  but  because  this,  as  a  matter  of  common-sense,  is  the 
only  word  which  will  truly  express  what  we  again  admit 
may  be  their  unconscious  opinions.  "We  have  heard  the 
erection  of  magnificent  churches  and  the  adoption  of  a 
splendid  ceremonial  defended  on  the  ground  that  we 
build  fine  houses  for  the  rich  and  great  on  earth,  and 
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allow  them  a  large  attendance,  and  show  our  respect  for 
them  by  humble  reverences.  Such  a  defence,  of  course, 
is  only  confirming  the  argument.  It  is  the  heart,  and  not 
outward  homage,  that  God  seeks.  Good  churches  may  he 
very  desirable  for  human  comfort,  but  when  raised  for 
any  object  beyond  that,  they  necessarily  involve  super- 
stition. We  have  heard  a  defence  of  fine  churches  and 
gorgeous  ritual  rested  on  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  scheme. 
But,  setting  aside  the  comparatively  low  intelligence  of 
the  age  for  which  Judaism  was  intended,  it  was  avow- 
edly under  one  aspect  a  temporal  system.  God  was  the 
temporal  King  of  the  Jews.  The  temple  was  His  palace, 
and  the  ritual  the  form  under  which  He  received  the 
homage  of  His  subjects. 


Note,  page  134. 

The  theory  of  a  character  conferred  by  ordination, 
through  which  are  communicated  magical  or  mysterious 
powers,  is  of  course  a  favourite  dogma  with  almost  all 
clergymen  who  assume  Christianity  to  be  an  arbitrary 
system.  It  has  not  only  no  shadow  of  authority  from 
Scripture,  but  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  usually,  therefore,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  defended  by  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  or  at 
least  to  interpolations  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But 
supposing  the  passages  genuine,  as  matter  of  fact  the 
Fathers  are  of  no  authority,  except  as  to  what  they  saw 
themselves.  Most  of  them  are  not  only  grossly  ignorant 
of  doctrinal  theology,  but  are  full  of  heresies. 
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We  utterly  deny,  however,  that  this  doctrine  of  a 
mysterious  character  conferred  by  ordination,  is  really  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a  remnant  of 
Popish  superstition,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying the  clergy,  but  it  is  at  variance  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  only  held  by 
those  of  her  members  who  have  got  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion as  to  what  religion  means,  and  in  despair  have 
fallen  back  on  ritualism.  There  is  no  shadow  of  proof 
that  in  the  primitive  Church  any  one  was  ordained  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term ;  and  during  the  middle  ages 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be,  that  mul- 
titudes became  churchmen,  and  were  recognised  as  church- 
men, and  even  bishops,  who  never  were,  nor  pretended 
to  be,  regularly  ordained.  At  all  events,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  those  who  maintain  the  dogma.  Before  the 
point  can  even  be  admitted  to  argument  on  the  merits, 
those  who  maintain  this  dogma  are  bound  to  give  a  list 
of  all  the  bishops  who  have  received  orders  in  a  regular 
form,  from  the  time  of  Christ  down  to  the  present  day, 
with  a  sufficient  proof  in  respect  of  every  individual !  If 
the  theory  is  true,  this  must  have  been  provided  for 
under  divine  arrangement. 

There  are  even  Presbyterians  who  hold  this  dogma, 
but  they  of  course  deny  that  the  character  flowing  from 
ordination  is  limited  to  those  ordained  by  bishops.  One 
would  think  that  it  might  startle  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
at  aU  events,  to  remember  that  their  own  John  Knox 
was  never  regularly  ordained,  and  that  he  actually  for- 
bids the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. 
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[N'oTE,  page  174. 

The  fearful  state  of  commercial  morality  is  too  notori- 
ous to  admit  of  doubt,  nor  is  the  low  estimate  of  female 
chastity  less  indisputable.  In  this  country,  among  the 
humbler  class  of  females,  recent  statistics  leave  the  mat- 
ter beyond  doubt.  But  also  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  the  number  of  divorce  cases,  and  the  evi- 
dence taken  in  connection  with  them,  speaks  volumes. 
In  some  of  the  States  of  America,  if  we  are  to  believe 
recent  writers,  marriage  has  become  a  mere  certificate  of 
the  dates  within  which  a  man  will  acknowledge  his  tem- 
porary wife's  children  as  legitimate  !  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  same  kind  of  morality  is  common  among 
nations.  Holstein  was  torn  from  Denmark  by  force  of 
arms,  without  any  pretence  at  a  justifiable  reason.  The 
French  and  German  Governments  coolly  communicated 
as  to  the  seizing  Belgium  by  violence,  without  even 
seeming  to  imagine  that  in  doing  so,  and  still  more  in 
concealing  it,  they  were  guilty  of  treachery.  Eussia, 
however  it  may  end,  proposes,  with  the  most  perfect 
equanimity,  to  violate  the  terms  of  a  solemn  treaty  the 
moment  that  circumstances  give  her  the  power.  Yet  how 
can  these  things  be  blamed  if  morals  rest  on  utilitarian- 
ism 1  Were  not  Bismarck  and  ISTapoleon  and  Gortscha- 
koff,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  moral  men  ?  Theij  were 
securing,  or  attempting  to  secure,  immense  advantages,  as 
they  thought,  to  their  respective  countries,  with  little  ulti- 
mate risk.  The  text  was  written  long  before  the  recent 
convulsions  of  Europe ;  but  believing  that  all  such  pro- 
ceedings are  monstrous  violations  of  the  laws  of  morality, 
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and  consequently  of  the  laws  of  God,  we  ventured  to 
predict  that  they  would  soon  lead  to  the  consequences 
which  have  begun,  and  we  believe  are  destined  to  con- 
tinue, and  must  continue,  till  society,  individual  and 
national,  be  purified. 


^^ToTE,  i)age  179. 

From  the  view  thus  given  will  clearly  appear  the  use 
of  articles  or  confessions  of  faith,  and  the  precise  extent 
to  which  every  one  commits  himself  by  signing  them. 
Their  purpose  is  to  prevent  dijBferent  doctrines  from 
being  preached  in  the  same  Church,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  hearers.  The  man  who  signs  them  by  no  means  com- 
mits himself  to  the  assumption  that  all  the  doctrines 
which  they  contain  are  of  equal  importance  or  rest  upon 
the  same  evidence,  but  only  that  they  all  may  be  made 
available  for  more  or  less  working  out  the  end  of  reli- 
gion, and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  his  belief,  is  in  their  favour.  For 
some  he  holds  the  evidence  full  and  irresistible ;  for 
others  the  evidence  seems  more  or  less  strong;  in  a 
third  class  he  may  hold  the  evidence  as  nearly  balanced, 
if,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  preponderate  in  their 
favour.  This  is  the  utmost  to  which  any  one  can  be 
supposed  to  bind  himself  in  signing  articles  of  faith. 
It  is,  indeed,  manifest  that  there  probably  never  were 
any  two  propositions  depending  on  a  moral  proof  icMch 
involved  precisely  the  same  amount  of  evidence,  or  to 
which  could  be  attached  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
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importance.  The  importance,  indeed,  of  any  religious 
doctrine  must  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  realise  the  great  end  of  religion ;  and  thus  one 
doctrine  may  be  more  important,  because  more  effective, 
to  one  person,  and  another  to  another,  according  to  the 
various  characters  and  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals. 
If  this  be  true — and  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
disputed  or  doubted — the  theory  of  the  fullest  toleration, 
and  thereby  the  widest  and  most  immovable  foundation 
for  rearing  a  perfect  superstructure  of  unity,  mutual  love, 
and  universal  charity,  seems  to  be  laid  in  the  Christian 
scheme. 


Note,  page  191. 

Pantheists  and  infidels  of  every  kind  are  perpetually 
calling  on  us  to  explain  difficulties  which  they  feel,  or 
believe  that  they  feel,  as  to  the  evidences  and  doctrines 
of  religion.  Might  we  ask  them  to  tell  us  how  they 
explain  the  existence  of  matter  and  its  qualities  1  or  in- 
dicate how  it  comes  to  exist  without  any  cause  1  It  will 
not  do  to  ask  in  return,  as  we  have  heard  done,  how  we 
explain  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
We  reply,  As  a  Being  of  perfection,  He  exists  of  His 
own  nature.  Such  a  thing  seems  at  least  conceivable ; 
but  no  one  will  pretend  that  dead  matter  is  a  creature  of 
perfection,  and  exists  of  its  own  nature.  But  apart  from 
this,  we  must  remind  such  persons  that  ice  believe  in 
mysteries  ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  their  system  to 
deny  that  we  can  believe  them.     "We  do  not,  of  course. 
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make  this  appeal  in  any  bad  spirit  to  infidels,  even 
althougli  tliey  may  be  pantheists.  They  are  entitled  to 
hold  their  own  opinions,  and  if  they  be  mistaken  they 
are  themselves  the  suiferers.  It  is  chiefly  their  own 
affair.  We  only  make  it  to  prove  that,  on  their  own 
showing^  we  are  logically  right  and  they  are  logically 
wrong.  The  fact  is,  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God,  both  on  evidence  and  intuitively  as  part  of  our 
spiritual  natures ;  but  we  have  no  such  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  matter  :  and  we  have  farther  this  irresistible 
and  only  philosophical  evidence,  that  the  assumption  of 
the  being  of  a  God  at  once  explains,  physically  and 
morally,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe. 


I^OTE,  page  207. 

It  will  be  manifest,  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
and  from  what  indeed  must  have  resulted  under  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  that  so  far  from  our  knowing  less 
about  religion  than  they  did  in  the  primitive  age,  we 
know  much  more.  Our  knowledge  of  natural  religion, 
the  only  true  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  om-  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  system  as  interpreted  by  it,  has 
necessarily  and  immensely  increased.  The  idea  that  we 
are  less  and  less  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  scheme  as  we  advance  in  intelligence,  which  is 
so  common  among  some  denominations,  assumes  not 
merely  that  Christianity  is  not  a  developing  scheme, 
suitable  for  the  wants  of  succeeding  generations,  but  that 
it  is  of  a  character  the  reverse  of  all  other  sciences.     The 
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idea  is  absurd  if  God  be  an  immutable  God,  and  if 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  extent  would  involve  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  We  may  indeed  appeal  to  the 
primitive  age  for  an  example  of  practical  religion  on 
grounds  formerly  stated,  but  every  day  we  are  advancing 
in  a  knowledge  of  doctrinal  and  philosophical  religion,  as 
we  advance  in  intelligence  and  enjoy  farther  opportunities 
of  investigation.  It  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things, 
especially  considering  that  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  becomes  absolutely  essential  as  we 
progress  in  intellectual  culture.  The  old  theory  of 
Popery  was  endurable  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
would  now  be  scouted  even  by  Papists  themselves.  It 
is  useless  to  enter  on  a  formal  proof  of  this,  as  those  who 
do  not  see  it  almost  instinctively  must  be  utterly  incap- 
able of  appreciating  a  logical  argument.  Of  course  when 
we  speak  of  philosophical  religion,  we  mean  doctrinal 
religion  as  determining  by  induction,  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  legitimately  exercised,  what  doctrines  are  true, 
and  how  they  operate  in  realising  the  grand  end  of  reli- 
gion. As  has  been  said,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the 
Fathers  in  whose  -writings  there  are  not  to  be  found 
both  illogical  inferences  and  gross  theological  heresies. 


THE     END. 


PRI^fTED   BY   WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD   AND   SONS,    EDINBURGH. 
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